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“ Nalla est, que pulchriora laborum premia 
Cultoribus persolvit, qaam medica sapientia.” 
Boerhaave. 


Tue most prominent characters on the 
great theatre of human life, are these who, 
having united talents with enterprise, have 
been eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
wealth, honours, or power. To them, un- 
doubtedly, the first place is due ih the page 
of biography, especially when their abilities 
have been exerted for the benefit of their 
country ; yet it is frequently advantageous, 
as well as pleasant, to trace the live’ of the 
modest and unassuming, if possessed, in 
any eminent degree, of genius, learning, or 
virtue, 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
the year 1748, at Dunfermline, in Fife, 
where his family, which is very ancient, 
has held a respectable rank ever since the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.* Hav- 
ing received the rudiments of his education 
at the High-school of the above town, he 
was placed under the care of Dr. Stedman, 
author of Lzlius and Hortensia ; and when 
this eminent individual removed to Edin- 
burgh, young Mackie accompanied him 
thither, and became a member of that 
university. Here he was distinguished for 
his application, his frank and graceful 
address, and that honourable deportment, 
which has given a lustre to his character 
through every period of his life. 

At an early age he succeeded in his con- 
nexion, his friend, Dr. Moubray, at Hunt- 
ingdon, where he enjoyed the patronage of 
Lord Sandwich, and became known to 
the leading characters of the day ; Captain 
Cook, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, 
Omai, Sir iingh Palliser, Lord Rodney, 
Bishop Tomline, Horne Tooke, Antiseja- 
nus Scott, Howard the philanthropist, &c. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to name a 
person, whose intercourse, in the line of his 
profession only, has given occasion to an 
equal number of private friendships. 





* Donald Me Kie, or Mc Kay, the immediate 
ancestor of this branch of the family, was the 
third son of Neil, eighth Baron of Faru, in Strath- 
naver, Sutherland, brother to Angus, the ancestor 
of Lord Reay. 
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In the year 1792, Dr. Mackie removed 
to Southampton, where his wife’s* family 
had long been settled, and though the 
practice to which he succeeded was com- 
paratively small, he very soon enlarged the 
sphere of his utility, and found himself 
placed, by his talents, manners, and ac- 
quirements, at the head of the medical depart- 
ment of this county, Yet, although taking 
the lead in a profession, where animosities 
are often carried to a lamentable height, no 
one of the rivals, it was believed, was ever 
known to speak, or to think of him, with any 
feeling approaching to personal hostility. 

At Broadlands, the seat of Viscount 
Palmerston, where he was not only the 

ysician, but the friend of the family, he 

an opportunity of forming an intimate 
acquaintance with Sir Henry Englefield, 
Sir Charles Blagden, Count Rumford, Lord 
Malmesbury, Lord Minto, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, and the most marked of the French 
emigrants, who were always most kindly 
received in that hospitable mansion. 

On a calm retrospection of departed 
years, Dr. Mackie is accustomed to re- 
present this as the most delightful period 
of his life; and it is remarkable, that in 
a consultation which he held in London 
with Dr. Baillee, on casually compliment- 
ing him on the pre-eminence to which he 
had attained, Dr. Baillie, in a most impres- 
sive manner, replied as follows:—“ Dr. 
Mackie, you are the object of my envy: 
you have a full practice in the country ; 
you are actively employed, without being 
harassed ; you enjoy pure air, the society 
of friends, and intervals of leisure, which 
I can scarcely ever command; and you 
talk of retiring from business in a few 
years, whilst I feel that I shall die in 
harness.” The melancholy anticipation of 
this excellent man was realized by his death, 
at the age of sixty-five. 

To the remark. of the great moralist, 





* This lady, to whose rare virtues and abilities 
it is impossible to do justice in the small compass 
of a note, and who may be said to have beén the 
first to give to her fair countrywomen a picture of 
Madame de Sevigne in an English dress, was the 
daughter of the Rev. John des Champs, Rector of 
Pillesden, Dorset, and niece of Anthony Chamier, 
Esq., M.P. Under Secretary of State during Lord 
Bartington’s administration, 
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that “it seldom happens that a man’s 
business is his pleasure,” Dr. Mackie 
formed a striking exception. No man 
ever took greater delight in any pursuit 
than he did in the exercise of his oniaiten: 
To it he uniformly devoted all his powers, 
bodily and mental ; but, at the age of sixty- 
six, after a laborious practice of more than 
forty years, he began to feel a wish to 
retire from its arduous duties, and the 
Continent being just opened by the con- 
clusion of the war, he resolved to gratify a 
passion for foreign travel, in which he had 
never been able to indulge. Accom- 
anied by his family, he visited France, 
Tolland, Germany, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. In the last mentioned 
country, he resided two winters, and trod 
with devotion her classic ground, observing 
her customs, conversing with her learned 
men, and admiring the immortal remains 
of ancient art. His reputation amongst 
his countrymen followed him every where 
on the Continent. On one occasion, he 
was sent for express from Rome to Naples 
to visit an English lady of rank, the accom- 
lished daughter of the renowned premier 
rd North, and was consulted by several 
foreigners of distinction; amongst others, 
by Madame de Stael, for her second hus- 
band, Monsieur de Rocca, and by the ex- 
king of Holland, Louis Buonaparte, who, 
on his refusing any pecuniary remuneration 
for his attendance, presented him with two 
fine views of Tivoli, by Granet, an artist 
since well known to the British public by 
his “ Interior of a Convent at Rome,” pur- 
chased for George the Fourth. 

Since his return from the Continent, 
where he passed the greater part of ten 
years, Dr. Mackie has resided at Chiches- 
ter, in the midst of a quiet social cirele, 
suited to his habits and age. A polished 
suavity of manner, a temper unusually 
cheerful, and a mind richly stored with 
anecdote, render him a most attractive and 
agreeable companion. His memory is as 
clear, as his hand-writing is strong and 
beautiful. His figure is extremely vene- 
rable and striking, whilst the mildness and 
dignity of his countenance irresistibly im- 
press the spectator with the conviction that 
wisdom and virtue have been the com- 
panions of his life. 

Whilst on his travels, Dr. Mackie 
printed, for private distribution only, an 
elegant essay, entitled, “‘ A New Theory of 
Man,” and during the course of his suc- 
cessful practice, published several cases in 
the periodical works, one of which, on 
Tetanus, was immediately transferred to the 
pages of the Enclycopedia: but it is to be 
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regretted that he has never been prevailed 
on to give'to the world some observations 
on regimen, a subject so interesting at the 
present moment, and to which he has 
always been known to pay particular 
attention. 

—@——_ 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN EFFECT- 
ING THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


(From Dr. Townley’s More Nevochim.) 


On the subject of slavery, it is pleasing to 
mark the influence of Christianity in re- 
pressing its cruelties, and gradually inducing 
its entire abolition. The following histori- 
cal observations and extracts will elucidate 
the progress of emancipation from slavery, 
and exhibit the powerful, but ultimately 
successful, struggle of the gospel with the 
barbarousand idolatrous prejudices of the in- 
habitants of the northern countries of Europe. 

At an early period slave-markets were 
regularly established in various parts of 
Europe, especially at Rome, Bristol, and 
other places; but when the Christian reli- 
gion was at length received by the different 
nations of this part of the world, it totally 
changed the ancient trade. On one side, 
the precepts of Christianity were spread 
among barbariatis, and the doctrine of equal 
rights, to which nature and a future life 
entitle all human beings, without the least 
exception, made the slave-trade gradually 
to cease. On the other hand, the importa- 
tion of slaves, and all traffic of this nature, 
were severely prohibited. ‘There is no 
council held,” says Hildebrand, in his 
‘Historia Conciliorum,’ “ where the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade has not been a 
serious object.” Besides, a doctrine was 
established by the clergy, that eternal sal- 
vation would be the surest reward for the 
emancipation of slaves; nay, the Christian 
priests and confessors obliged their peni- 
tents, who had no slaves in their posses- 
sion, to buy some, and manumit them in 
the presence of the people assembled in 
the church. The Norwegian law, called 
“Gulethings Law,” says, * The slave shall 
be brought into the church, and the Holy 
Bible laid on his head, which being done, 
he shall be free.” The priests themselves 
set good examples; they purchased slaves, 
particularly youths of a good and promis- 
ing appearance, received them into orders, 
and thus made them entirely free. 

St. Bonifacius tells us, that the newly 
converted Germans sold their slaves to their 
infidel neighbours for human sacrifices, 
which, at length, was stopped by Gregory 
the Second, who made the offender guilty 
of a capital offence. Charloman ordered 
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the synod of Leptin, in the year 743, that 
a man who sold his slave to an infidel 
should be infamous, and excommunicated 
in the same manner as a murderer, if the 
slave, thus sold, was intended to fall a 
victim to the gods: and in Norway, it was 
absolutely forbidden to sell a slave out of 
the kingdom, unless he had committed an 
enormous crime. With a view to promote 
the abolition of this savage custom, which 
proved to be fatal to persons of the most 
exquisite beauty and the most exalted 
character, it was enacted, that the ceremo- 
nies of emancipation among the Christians 
should resemble the form of the heathen 
sacrifices, and engage in the same way the 
imagination both of Christians and heathens. 
By this means the slaves obtained a chance 
of liberty; and were often brought to the 
church, placed on the altar, and symboli- 
cally sacrificed to the true God. 

The national assemblies of the heathens 
commenced with the bloody worship, and 
the Christians passed a law, that on such 
occasions a slave should be made free, and 
the expense of the feast at which he ob- 
tained his liberty defrayed by the public. 
The ancient Norwegian law, before the year 
1222, (part 1, c. 3,) says, “We shall 
manumit a slave in our annual assembly at 
Gula; each member shall emancipate his 
slave by turn, and the whole assembly 
shall pay six ounces of silver, in order to 
defray the expenses of the feast of liberty. 
Whoever neglects to procure a slave in his 
turn, shall be fined in twelve ounces of 
silver to the bishop, and the assembly shall 
be obliged to buy a slave at their own 
expense, for the above mentioned pur- 

se.” 

The liberty of a man’s selling into slavery 
his own children, was restrained to certain 
rules. They began by enacting, that the 
child which was sold for a slave, should 
recover its liberty by paying the sixth part 
of the purehase-money to the master. And 
it was further ordered, that no such slave 
should be exported out of his native 
country. 

At length the duration of this kind of 
slavery was reduced to the certain term of 
seven years, or, as the Icelandic law, called 
Geagas, which prevailed from the year 928 
till the year 1267, more equitably ordered 
it, till the purchase-money and expenses 
made on the slave were re-imbursed. 

It is difficult to fix the certain era 
when the emancipation of slaves was uni- 
versally introduced in Europe; for though 
Boden points out the year 1250, in his 
book, De Republica, yet we know that 
slavery lasted much longer in some 





ccuntries. The abolition of the slave-trade 
was a very serious object of the legislative 
power, through more than four centuries; 
for we find no council of the middle age 
without one canon at least relative to this 
business. 

The civil government gave every support 
they could afford to such pious = ae 
volent endeavours of the church ; and both 
agreed, that the undertaking could only be 
accomplished by slow degrees. The steps 
adopted for this purpose were on one side 
to forbid the exportation of slaves, to throw 
the slave-trade into the hands of Christians, 
who ought to know their common duties, 
and to make some regulations concerning a 
humane treatment of the slaves, On the 
other hand, laws were passed that opposed 
the home-traffic, and rendered it as difficult 
as possible. 

In the year 779, Charles the Great 
passed a law that no slave should be ex- 
ported out of his dominions; and in the 
council at Rheims, it was enacted, than the 
slave-trade should only be carried on by 
Christians, and that a man who sold his 
slaves either to a Jew or a heathen, should 
be excommunicated, and that the contract 
should be void. Kidnapping was, how- 
ever, very frequent among the Christians, 
particularly in Nordalbingia, (the present 
dukedoms of Schleswick and Holstein,) 
who used to force those Christians who had 
fled to them from their heathen neighbours, 
to re-enter the slavery, and suffer them- 
selves to be re-sold to their former masters ; 
till at length, St. Anschar, archbishop of 
Hamburgh, prevailed on them to abolish 
this disgraceful custom, and to issue a law, 
‘that whoever should be accused of kid- 
napping, should clear himself by the judg- 
ment of God, (so the ordeal was then 
called,) and should be excluded from the 
rights of producing witnesses, or taking the 
oath prescribed by common law;” a law 
which bordered very near upon that of the 
Jews, (Exod. xxi.) “And he that stealeth 
a man, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death.” What 
Charles the Great and the synods, in diffe- 
rent parts of Germany, France, and Italy, 
had enacted, with respect to the slave-trade, 
was followed by other princes. 

For Canute the Great, king of England, 
passed a law, “That no Christian should 
be sold for exportation.” This same law 
had been enacted before, viz. in the synod 
of Enham, in the year 1009, “‘ Ne Christi- 
ani et innocentes extra Patriam vendan- 
tur.” 

By such means the foreign slave-trade 
decreased, and could only be carried on by 
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fraudulent means, and by a description of 
rsons who were carefully watched by the 
ishops, whom a synod had authorized to 
inquire throughout their respective dioceses, 
“‘ whether slaves were exported ; whether a 
Christian were ever sold to a Jew or hea- 
then; or, whether a Jew dealt in slaves 
who professed to be Christians?” The 
famous market at Bristol, where the slaves 
were imported from all parts of England, 
and there sold to Irish merchants, who 
continued to buy slaves from England 
during the reign of King John, was much 
depressed and diminished by St. Wulfstan, 
whose example was imitated by the second 
synod of London, which enacted, “ Nequis 
illud nefarium negotium, quod hactenus in 
Anglia solebant homines sicut bruta animalia 
venundari, deinceps ullatenus facere pre- 
sumat.” 

In Norway, few steps were taken to- 
wards the abolition of the slave-trade before 
the year 1270. The law, which, till that 
time, guided all civil business, was passed 
by King Hacon, who began his reign in 
the year 1222, and died in the year 1263. 
In this law much is spoken of the slaves, 
who seem to have been happier in Norway 
than in any another part of Europe ; for the 
slave could obtain his liberty by a prescrip- 
tion of twenty years, and the law guarded 
his life against the master, who, for having 
killed his slave, was liable to be punished 
asa murderer. The slave who destroyed 
his infant child, was considered as one of 
the greatest offenders; but as they had no 
capital punishments in Norway at that time, 
the punishment was being sold for exporta- 
tion. The slave had some property accru- 
ing from his own industry, when not em- 
ployed in his master’s service ; a property 
which sometimes enabled a skilful slave to 
recoyer his liberty. Snorro Sturleson, in 
Historia Rer. Norvegicar, Havn., 1777, 
vol. ii. in the life of King Oluf, remarks, 
that, the king, dissatisfied with some great 
men in the county of Thundhem, which 
then laboured under scarcity, forbade the 
inhabitants of the southern parts of Norway, 
to give even the least relief to their brethren 
in the north. A near relation of the famous 
Einar Thambaskielfer came to him, and 
asked for corn; Einar, having fully ex- 
panel the impropriety of complying with 

esires contrary to the proclamation of 
their royal master, said, “ My slaves, for 
whose actions I am by no means legally 
bound, corn in plenty, it is their 
property, and they can dispose of it ac- 
cording to their own pleasure.” The slaves 
in Denmark appear to have enjoyed the 
same privilege. The master of a slave 


Slavery in Jamaica. 
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coud not refuse him his liberty, when 
offered the purchase-money: nay, it was 
sufficient if half the sum was delivered. 
The manumission prescribed in the same 
law, (Frostathing’s Law of Hacon Hacon- 
son, part i.) is particularly curious :—“ If 
a slave takes land and settles, then shall he 
give an entertainment, called the Feast of 
Liberty, the expenses of which shall be 
nine bushels of malt and aram. A free- 
born man shall cut off the head of the ram, 
and the master shall unlock the collar* 
surrounding the slave’s neck. If the master 
refuses to grant the slave to give the feast 
of liberty, then shall the slave request it 
before two witnesses, and in their presence 
invite his master with five friends of his. 
The slave then shall prepare the entertain- 
ment, and let the uppermost seat be ready 
to receive his master and mistress. Thus 
the slave shall recover his liberty, which 
recovery he shall prove by those who were 
present at the feast, against all attempts 
which his master may pursue for the future.” 
Such was the state of the law in Norway 
when it was totally abolished, in the year 
1270, by King Magnus, called the “ Re- 
former of the Law.” 

During the existence of slavery in Den- 
mark, it much resembled the Roman; and 
it is uncertain how or when the Danish 
slaves were emancipated. In Sweden, the 
state of slavery fell and rose in the same 
degree as it did among her neighbours. In 
Upland, the servitude was abrogated by 
King Byrger, in the year 1295, and King 
Erie Magousen spread the blessing of 
liberty over the rest of that kingdom in the 
year 1335, for the purpose, as he said, of 
following God, who has rescued ‘the whole 
of mankind from slavery. 

From these extracts and observations it 
appears, that slavery is an evil characterizing 
nations in a state of barbarism, and must 
serve to convince us that Europe would 
never have attempted, much less have 
effected, the happy alterations which have 
taken place within her own limits and 
dominion, had she not first received the 
humane doctrines of Christianity. 


—— 
SLAVERY IN JAMAICA. 


We have many times had occasion to 
notice the Anti-Slavery Reporter, as uni- 





* In the museum of the Antiquarian Society at 
Edinburgh, is a metal collar, constructed with a 
ring for receiving a padlock, with the following 
inscription :—“* Alexander Stewart found guilty of 
death, for theft at Perth, the 5th of December, 
1701, and gifted by the Justiciary as a perpetnal 
servant to Sir John Erskine, of Alva.”—This 
collar was found in the grave of the deceased, in 
the burial ground at Alva. 
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formly espousing the cause of the injured 
Africans, inveighing against oppression, 
and advocating the dictates of humanity. 
Many instances have occurred, in which 
we might have quoted a variety of interest- 
ing passages from its pages, but hitherto 
our observations have been confined to a 
general delineation of its character. The 
two following facts, which we copy from 
No. 65 of this work, for August, 1830, will 
tend to place slavery in Jamaica, and the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter in England, in their 
roper light. 

“The first of these two cases is that of a 
slave, named Henry Williams, belonging 
to an estate called the Rural Retreat. The 
owner of the estate is a lady residing in 
Scotland, to whom it has lately descended 
by inheritance. Her attorney is a magis- 
trate of Jamaica. The late owner of this 
estate had placed unlimited confidence in 
Henry Williams, and had been in the habit 
of employing him under his own direction, 
as sole manager of the property. Having 
thus been a favourite with his deceased 
master, he was in very respectable circum- 
stances, and his conduct is said to have 
uniformly been such, that he had never, 
during that master’s lifetime, been subjected 
to corporal punishment. He had for years 
been a member of the Methodist Society, 
and had given such evidence both of in- 
telligence and piety, that in March, 1829, 
he was appointed the leader of a class. 
The attorney hearing of this appointment, 
expressed his displeasure. ‘I hear,’ he 
said, ‘you are become a great preacher at 
the Methodist chapel, but if ever you go 
there again, I will send you to Rodney 
Hall workhouse.”* Henry replied, that he 
was no preacher, but that he had attended 
the chapel for years, and had received 
much good there, and had there learned his 
duty to God and to his master. The attor- 
ney charged him also with the crime of 
drawing his fellow-slaves to the chapel, and 
thus ruining both them and himself. Henry 
admitted the fact of his trying to induce 
others to go thither. He had himself, he 
said, been benefited by his attendance, and 
he thought he could not do better than 
advise his fellow-slaves to attend too; and, 
but for that, he felt confident that they 
would not have minded their business as 
they were now doing. On the following 
day the attorney visited the estate, and 





* This workhouse is situated in St. Thomas in 
the Vale, and is a sort of receptacle for notorious 
delinquents. Slaves deemed deserving of extraor- 
dinary punishment, are said to be often sent to 
this seat of darkness and misery, because of the 
_— severity with which they are there 
reated, 
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having summoned the whole gang before 
him, threatened them with severe punish- 
ment if they went again to the chapel. On’ 
this, a female slave, a sister of Henry Wil- 
liams, happened to heave a deep sigh. 
The attorney said, ‘ Who is that groaning ?” 
and, perceiving who it was, ordered her to 
be laid down on her stomach on the 
ground, and caused to be inflicted upon her 
a severe flogging. 

“From the estate the attorney went to 
the house of the Rev. G. W. Bridges, 
which is near it, probably to consult with 
his Rector on the means of checking this 
unhappy tendency to frequent the Metho- 
dist chapel. The next day, Henry Wil- 
liams having ert that way, Mr, Bridges 
called him, inquired his reasons for 
preferring the Methodist chapel to the 
church. Henry frankly told him his rea- 
sons. They were, generally, that he derived 
more spiritual benefit from going to the 
chapel than to the church. Mr. Bridges 
then told them, that unless he came to 
church himself, and brought his fellow- 
slaves with him, he was assured by the 
attorney that he must prepare for the con- 
sequences with which he had been threat- 
ened. On the succeeding Sunday, Henry 
Williams, having received the orders of the 
attorney to attend at church with all the 
people, was himself present during the 
service. After service, the attorney asked 
him where the rest of the people were. 
Henry replied, that the people had told 
him, that Sunday was their own, and that 
some of them had gone to the Methodist 
chapel, and others had gone in other direc- 
tions, (probably to their grounds or to 
market,) but that he himself, though re- 
solved not to relinquish the chapel, had 
come to church, to shew how desirous he 
was to obey the orders that had been given 
him. The attorney then told him he 
should be sent to Rodney Hall workhouse. 
Thither, in a day or two, he was accord- 
ingly sent, and though perfectly ready to go 
without constraint, he was lashed round like 
a felon, his arms being fastened with ropes. 
This took place about the beginning of 
July, 1829. In the workhouse at Rodney 
Hall, he was put in chains, and repeatedly 
flogged, and so severe was the punishment 
inflicted upon him, that, after a time, he 
became so ill, that the superintendent 
deemed it necessary to remove from him 
the chains with which he was loaded, and 
to place him in the hospital, where his 
death was expected. e attorney, it 
seems, was much displeased with this lenity, 
alleging, that the sickness of Henry Wil- 
liams was feigned, and signified his intention 
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of removing him to a still more distant 
workhouse. His poor wife endeavoured 
to induce a gentleman to intercede for her 
nearly murdered husband, who had been 
thus literally brought to death’s door for no 
other offence than that of attending the 
Methodist chapel ; but in vain. At length, 
however, the circumstances of the case were 
brought to the knowledge of the Editor of 
the newspaper called the ‘ Watchman and 
Jamaica Free Press,’ who animadverted 
upon it in an able article with such just 
and pointed severity, that the guilty party 
appears to have caught the alarm, and 
Henry Williams was soon after released 
from the workhouse, and reconveyed to the 
Rural Retreat. By this time, however, he 
had been so cut up with the severe flog- 
gings he had received, that his life was de- 
spaired of; and the last account of him, 
dated in November last, was, that for 
several weeks he had been ‘ confined to his 
bed, and obliged to lie on his stomach, day 
and night, his back being a mass of cor- 
ruption.’ Whether he has survived this 
atrocious act of barbarity, is still a matter 
of uncertainty. 

The second case will occupy a shorter 
space, 

“A slave of the name of George, be- 
longing to a lady in Jamaica, who is favour- 
able to missionary exertions, and who her- 
self occasionally attends the Methodist 
chapel, had been for several years distin- 
guished as a person of excellent character, 
even among white persons in the neighbour- 
hood. He was guilty, however, of the 
same crime with Henry Williams. He 
was a zealous and regular attendant on the 
ministrations of the Methodists. Shortly 
before the time that Henry Williams was 
sent to Rodney Hall workhouse, this slave 
had also become obnoxious to the Rev. 
G. W. Bridges, and in passing that gentle- 
man’s residence, was stopped by him, and 
ordered to be laid down and flogged. The 
order was executed, and George was 
flogged with such severity, that it was with 
difficulty that he afterwards walked to his 
home, which was about a mile distant. The 
mistress of George, indignant at this treat- 
ment, sent him, as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave home, to the 
custos, with a letter complaining of the 
conduct of Mr. Bridges: on this the custos 
wrote to Mr. Bridges, and appointed a day 
for inquiring into his conduct. But before 
the appointed day arrived, a friend of the 
Rev. gentleman succeeded in compromis- 
ing the matter with George, by paying him 
a small sum of money, as a satisfaction for 
the injury he had received. This happen- 





On the Female Character. 
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ed not long before the period when the 
same rev. gentleman was cited, as stated 
in our last number, p. 326, before a spe- 
cial vestry, for cruelly maltreating one of 
his female slaves, a mulatto.” 
—_—@——. 
ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER, WITH ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE POWERS OF 
THE MIND. 





“The superior advantages of boys’ education 
are, perbaps, the sole reason of their superiority. 
Learning is equally attainable, and,I think, equally 
valuable, for the satisfaction arising from it,to a 
woman as aman.” Kwox. 





WHEN we contemplate the history of the 
female character, we cannot avoid being 
struck with the fact, that it has been its lot 
to have met with a very uncertain reception 
from the other sex. We find from classical 
authority, that even among the nations of 
civilized Greece and Rome, the female was 
far from receiving that meed of estimation 
which she might justly claim; and however 
superior may have been her station and 
rank in society, the unhappy female who 
dwells in savage and uncivilized countries, 
is still far below her just and merited grade: 
and in no point is this degradation more re- 
markable than as it respects the powers of 
the mind. Toa certain extent, the female 
has been ever valued; but that extent bas 
always been made subservient to the will 
and pleasure of the other sex. As a crea- 
ture vonducive to the temporal advantage, 
or necessary to gratify the pleasure, of man, 
the female has been generally regarded ; but 
viewed as a being pre-eminently calculated 
as a companion, to cheer, to solace, to en- 
liven, and to advise—as the possessor of a 
mind to edify and delight by her intellec- 
tual treasures—how has the female character 
been neglected, despised, and undervalued ! 

Yet, how variously soever the female 
character may have been estimated in differ- 
ent ages and countries, it cannot be denied, 
that it has stood forth with a prominency 
peculiarly its own. Shall we not find that 
in great and illustrious events, which have 
been connected with the welfare and fate of 
nations, females have frequently been con- 
spicuous, not merely as accidentally causing 
the scale to preponderate, but as displaying 
exalted powers of mind? We can tum 
over no page of history, but we shall find 
some trace of woman; and let it be decided 
by matter of fact, whether we do not dis- 
cover the female mind in many of its re- 
corded transactions. It will not be only as 
an individual branch of animal creation, 
but as a being possessing in a pre-eminent 
degree rich endowments of intellectual 
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energy, that woman will appear in the 
annals of human kind. 

While on the one hand we shall discover 
that by female instrumentality the most 
atrocious deeds have been committed, and 
the most determined hostility excited ; there- 
by proving furens quid femina possit ;—yet 
on the other hand it has more frequently hap- 
pened, that, by an uncommon penetration 
and sagacity of thought, she has foreseen im- 
portant mutations, and has at times almost 
glanced at unwonted contingencies. By 
the exquisite sensibilities of her bosom, she 
has tamed the rage of stern and undaunted 
warriors; by the winning softness of her 
manners, and the endearing amiableness of 
her mind, she has won over the hardened and 
misanthropic wretch, or melted the reckless 
monster into lamblike meekness. Could 
we ask the men who lived in by-gone ages, 
whether, with all their neglect and contempt 
of female powers, they were not greatly 
influenced, and greatly benefited by them ; 
should we not find that almost all would be 
forced to testify, however reluctantly, in the 
affirmative ? 

We, who happily live in an age and 
nation where the female is exalted to her 
full degree of prominency in society, and to 
the full display of her influence, can be at 
no loss to discover the cause of her moral 
degradation. It has been frequently de- 
clared that we are indebted to Christianity 
for the proper estimation of the female sex, 
and that, owing to a want of this system, the 
nations.of antiquity, and those of the present 
day where woman is still enthralled in igno- 
rance and debased by servitude, underrate 
and still contemn this amiable part of hu- 
man kind, It is indeed the heavenly influ- 
ence of Christianity which has taught man 
how to estimate the other branch of his race; 
it has shown him that she possesses a 
rational soul, and intellectual powers of no 
mean capacity ; that she is calculated to be 
a constant blessing and advantage to him 
in all circumstances of his life—to delight 
him by her enlivening fancy—to advise him 
by her wise counsel—and to solace him by 
her sympathizing soul. While it distinctly 
recognizes the dependence of woman as the 
“ weaker vessel” upon her more powerful 
companion, and enjoins due submission on 
her part; it fully establishes her allotted 
sphere, and affords abundant scope for the 
sway of her mind, Education, following 
upon the footsteps of her divine predecessor, 
has invited the female race to a partici- 
pation of her inestimable blessings ;—and 
enriching by her solid information, in- 
structing by her judicious advice, and 
adorning by her elegant accomplishments, 





has succeeded in placing her lovely pupils 
upon a distinguished eminence in the social 
and public stations. Thus, fitted by her — 
natural powers, and improved by her useful 
acquirements, the female is now qualified 
for every path of life in which she may be 
called to walk, As a companion, she now 
adorns the most valuable society; as a rela- 
tive, she discharges her duties with affection- 
ate assiduity ; and as a Christian, she shines 
with modest and undimming lustre, as a 
faithful and becoming attendant upon the 
Sun of righteousness. 

The value and influence of woman can 
be proved from the most ordinary occur- 
rences of life. Let us merely glance at a 
party of the other sex in which conversation 
may be supposed to flag, or a want of in- 
clination to prevent its full tide of interest—- 
what will be the result, if female company 
be introduced into the circle? Immediately 
some congenial topic is excited ; declining 
interest is revived ; the feelings are aroused, 
and, in a short period, the delights of so- 
ciety are found to be “ the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” Such a case is 
neither far-fetched nor uncommon: it may 
be met with in our daily intercourse with 
each other; in the social circle, or in the 
more public assembly. 

Much indeed has this fact been ridiculed, 
and the effects of female society have been 
jocularly traced to the inquietude of wo- 
man’s tongue; often has its loquacity been 
the subject of the witling’s lash, and the 
satirist’s acumen. It cannot be denied that 
very often a woman may use her tongue 
with more profuseness than propriety, and 
sometimes deluge us with a torrent of de- 
clamation ; yet ought we not to esteem the 
use of the tongue in woman a blessing 
rather than a misfortune? And is there 
not somewhat of ill-nature and ingratitude 
in repaying her who has been conducive to 
an evening’s entertainment, even though it 
be with a profusion of talk, with the shafts 
of ridicule, and the flashes of wit? 

The paths of literature invite us to inspect 
the displays of female mind which are 
therein exhibited. The question need not 
now be asked; “‘ what can woman do in 
the literary circle? Her influence there is 
now placed beyond a doubt; her value 
estimated as it oughtto be. Indeed, to such 
a degree has female talent been exerted, 
that instead of “ what can woman do?” it 
may with more propriety be asked —“ what 
ought she to do ?”—for certainly there is a 
question depending upon the great fact ; 
and it is no unnatural interrogatory—“ how 
far ought a woman to carry her literary 
researches and labours, consistently with the 
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other duties which more peculiarly and 
appropriately belong to her? It cannot be 
disputed that no female is justified in por- 
ing over the stores of learning, to the neglect 
of other more apparent duties, and in inter- 
meddling with those subjects which seem 
not exactly consistent with correct notions 
of female character. 

It has ‘sometimes been objected that men 
are insensible to the value of a female mind 
imbued with extensive knowledge, and well 
versed in literature; but the objection is 
now, I think, almost exploded, or if it retain 
any force, only so, in cases such as those to 
which I have above alluded. In some in- 
stances we may have to complain with Old 
Thrifty in the Spectator, of our female vir- 
tuosos departing out of their proper sphere, 
and * whilst they should have been consi- 
dering the proper ingredients for a sack- 
posset,” bringing forward “a dispute 
concerning the magnetic virtue of the 
loadstone, or perhaps the pressure of the 
atmosphere.” (Spectator, No. 242.) Still, 
notwithstanding all the candour which has 
been manifested toward female learning, 
and the favourable impressions made by a 
lady of talent, it must be acknowledged, 
that “a blue-stocking beauty is a gentle- 
man’s aversion.” 


‘ That learning belongs not to the female 
character, and that the female mind is not 
capable of a degree of improvement equal 
to that of the other sex, are narrow and 


unphilosophical prejudices. The past and 
present times exhibit most honourable in- 
stances; of female learning and genius.” 
(Knox s Essays, No. 142.) In the deeper 
and more exalted departments of classical 
knowledge, the name of Dacier stands high, 
while that of Elizabeth Carter cannot be 
forgotten. Fortunate might the Grecian 
sage think himself, could he look through 
the vista of past ages, in having his ethical 
maxims arrayed in an English garb, by so 
faira hand. ‘The genius of Mrs. More has 
reached too high a pitch of glory to be 
passed over in silence. Her numerous 
works testify the extent and importance of 
her knowledge, and how well qualified are 
her talents to do justice to any subject which 
she might undertake. In the region of ele- 
gant literature we have a host of fair au- 
thoresses who have adorned their country 
and themselves. Who has not heard of the 
“* moral tales of an Edgeworth ; the popu- 
lar romances of a Radcliffe ; and the useful 
labours of a Smith and a Barbauld? To 
tell each favourite name would swell a long 
catalogue of fair ones more appropriate for 
the counter of a bibliopolist than for the 
pages of a brief essay. 
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But who that loves the muse can fail to 
give his meed of praise to the female lyre ? 
Who that has heard the nervous touches 
which resound from the lyre of Hemans, 
will venture to accuse the Nine of partiality 
in the distribution of their favours to the 
other sex alone? And let us not forget to 
notice one prominent trait which invariably 
marks the progress of female genius. All 
its labours are directed, as is fitting, to the 
promotion of the sacred cause of virtue, 
truth, and religion. To quote the language 
of one of the eminent ladies above referred 
to :—* Let such women as are disposed to 
be vain of their comparative petty attain. 
ments, look up with admiration to those two 
contemporary shining examples, the vene- 
rable Elizabeth Carter, and the blooming 
Elizabeth Smith. In them let our young 
ladies contemplate profound and various 
learning chastened by true Christian humi- 
lity. In them let them venerate acquire- 
ments which would have been distinguished 
in an university, meekly softened and 
beautifully shaded by the gentle exertion of 
every domestic virtue, the unaffected exer- 
cise of every feminine employment.” ( More’s 
Celebs, v. 2, p. 245.) 

Who will then deny to the female mind 
the blessings of education, and the acquire- 
ments of knowledge? While there should 
ever be a due regard to providential circum- 
stances of life, and no woman is warranted 
to neglect a greater duty for a minor one, 
it must be allowed that the lady of taste and 
knowledge has a far greater advantage than 
the lady who is without them; and in every 
point of view is calculated to confer a greater 
blessing on her friends and connexions. If 
a woman be ignorant, she will lose many 
delights herself, and deprive others of many. 
“ I do not mean (to cite again the language 
of Mrs. More) that learning is absolutely 
necessary, but a man of taste who has an 
ignorant wife, cannot in her company think 
his own thoughts, nor speak his own lan- 
guage; his thoughts he will suppress, his 
language he will debase, the one from 
hopelessness, the other from compassion. 
He must be continually lowering and dilat- 
ing his meaning, in order to make himself 
intelligible. This he will do for the woman 
he loves, but in doing [so he will not be 
happy. She who cannot be entertained by 
his conversation, will not be convinced by 
his reasoning, and at length he will find 
out, that it is less trouble to lower his own 
standard to hers, than to exhaust himself 
in the vain attempt to raise hers to his own.” 

Celebs, v. 2, p. 234. 
a ree i ae Hots J. 8. B. 
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DISSERTATION ON COURAGE. 


Covurace, which supposes peril, may be 
generally defined as “ that virtue or quality 
of the mind which faces danger without ter- 
ror, and bears up against opposition without 
shrinking.” Courage is either bodily or 
mental. Bodily courage relates to corpo- 
real danger: and as the fear thence arising 
is aptly enough called bodily fear, so its 
absence may, with equal significance, be 
termed bodily courage. 

Mental courage relates to those dangers 
which threaten a man’s character or reputa- 
tion, such as ridicule, reproach, contempt, 
and disgrace. Few persons can approach 
their superiors in wealth, station, or learning, 
without some degree of timidity : but a man 
who is content to appear and be thought 
just what he really is, will not cringe before 
his superiors. 

This kind of timidity may therefore gene- 
rally be traced to a dread of having our 
defects and inferiority exposed. Ina word, 
the parent of mental cowardice is pride. 

When I say that courage implies the ab- 
sence of fear, I do not mean that it is a 
merely passive or negative quality; for it 
has both a positive and an active existence. 
Neither do i mean that it implies the entire 
absence of fear; for that were unnatural, if 
it were even possible. Fear is a natural 
passion, and answers important purposes ; 
it is the province of courage, not to destroy, 
but to restrain and qualify it, 

Courage is further distinguishable into 
animal and moral, natural and educational ; 
these distinctions are created by the causes 
or principles whence it originates. 

Animal courage is produced by the effer- 
vescence of animal passions; it is the off- 
spring of excitement. When one particular 
passion is strongly excited, it is always 
observed to displace or diminish the influ- 
ence of others. A man who is strongly 
under the influence of love, anger, avarice, 
or ambition, will often exhibit great bold- 
ness ; he will brave dangers, and encounter 
difficulties, which in his sober moments he 
would tremble to contemplate. Passion 
communicates an impulse and infuses a 
warmth which counteract the chilling stupi- 
fying influence of fear. It is animal cou- 
rage that hardens the pugilist against the 
blows and bruises inflicted by his anta- 
gonist. It is this same animal—perhaps I 
ought to call it devilish—courage that excites 
the duelist to offer or accept a challenge, 
and then, for the sake of punctuality and 
good breeding, to expose his body to the 
pistol-shot of a murderer, as well as to make 
an effort to commit murder himself. The 

142.—voL. x11. 





courage of soldiers, of lovers, of misers, is 
often little else but the effervescence of ani- | 
mal excitement: fear is displaced by an 
absorbing pursuit or a strong passion. Even 
curiosity is sometimes stronger than fear ; 
for curiosity has often been known to lead 
men into scenes and situations highly un- 
pleasant and hazardous, Nay, even fear 
often neutralizes itself; a man will boldly 
face one danger, for fear of a greater. But 
though animal courage is often reckless and 
daring, it is generally blind and fitful. 
When it is based on principle, and balanced 
by prudence, it is highly useful; but in 
every other case it is mischievous. 

Moral courage is originated and sus- 
tained by conviction, or a sense of duty to 
our fellow-creatures, or from zeal in the sup- 
port of truth and justice; nay, even the cou- 
rage which springs from anxiety for our own 
real welfare 1s entitled to the same honour- 
able distinction. But the noblest, strongest, 
and most proper species of moral courage 
is that which piety inspires, or which arises 
from the convictions and impressions of 
religion. 

Religious courage is the strongest, and of 
the most invincible character: its materials 
are too firm to be shattered by any violent 
concussion, and too durable Py be worn 
away by any continuation oF opposition, 
Ambition, emulation, or affection may 
prompt to deeds of astonishing valour and 
daring, but these affections are often as in- 
constant as they are reckless. Piety is the 
only unfailing support of courage; piety 
alone can sustain the soul under every 
variety of trials. These remarks might be 
substantiated by thousands of examples; I 
will, however, only state, that there have 
been females, young in years, and possessing 
a full share of the timidity common to the 
sex—females distinguished in rank, and 
with those nice sensibilities, and that deli- 
cate habit of body, which are the usual 
attendants on elevated station—females who 
have been disciplined by no hardships and 
exposed to no dangers—who have embraced 
Christianity in defiance of the threats of 
parents, the frowns of brothers and sisters, 
the scoffs of companions, and the cold con- 
tempt of many whom they once highly 
esteemed, and who, rather than renounce it, 
have suffered themselves to be torn from 
their families, dragged before ' merciless 
judges, immured in dungeons, racked, tor- 
tured, and put to an ignominious, lingering, 
and excruciating death; and in all this 
scene of suffering and ignominy, they have 
evinced unshaken firmness, they have be- 
trayed no symptoms of shame or timidity, 
and this courage has not been exemplified 
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once, or a few times, but in thousands of 
instances. 

Now, this is moral courage of the highest 
order, and of the purest kind; it has no- 
thing to do with the passions; it is neither 
the result of nature nor habit, but springs 
from religious impressions, or faith in the 
announcements of scripture, and the realities 
of eternity. Those persons had a lively 
conviction of the infinite worth of the soul, 
and of their accountableness to God; a 
firm belief in the divinity and mediatorial 
character of Christ, together with a happy 
experience of the power of his grace in 
changing their hearts and lives; and thus 
they “ endured as seeing him that is invisi- 
ble.” And with such principles, deeply 
rooted, we need not wonder at their heroic 
deeds. Religious views and feelings, when 
permitted to have their full influence on the 
mind, possess an amazing force, and have 
an infinite superiority to every other. Faith 
in God elevates the soul above the atmo- 
sphere of care, disappointment, and distrac- 
tion, 

“ His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.” 

Religious courage I call the most proper 
and characteristic ; for it is perfectly distinct 
from every other kind, and perfectly inde- 
ye va of any other cause for its existence. 

t demands not any peculiarity of physical 
temperament, nor any _— of discipline, 
but wherever the “ perfect love” of God is 
experienced, then all “ fear is cast out ;” for 
‘the spirit of power” is inseparable from 
“the spirit of love and of a sound mind.” 
Fear, “the strong man armed, is bound 
and cast out by one stronger than he,” 
namely, “ faith working by love.” 

Other sorts of courage are often little else 
but the wildness of ambition, the madness 
of rage, the infatuation of love, the stupidity 
of ignorance, the insensibility of habit, or 
the recklessness of thoughtless indifference ; 
but of religious courage, rational conviction 
is the sinew of its strength, and divine love 
and immortal hopes the life-blood of its 
animation. It is characterized by pru- 
dence. It does not rush into danger without 
necessity ;—to do this is temerity. It is 
modest. It does not boast of its prowess, 
or affect to regard danger with contemp- 
tuous defiance; for that, besides being 
supremely ridiculous, is generally an indi- 
cation of latent cowardice. It does not 
qualify itself to meet danger, by shutting 
its eyes to its extent and consequences ; for 
that is desperation, worthy only of despair ; 
yet it is to be feared, that the courage of 
many of your belligerent heroes may be re- 
solved into this blind stupidity. An indi- 
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vidual who exposes his life without any 
preparation to meet his Judge, is not an 
hero, but a madman. But the man who is 
born of God, and renewed in the spirit of 
his mind, and justified through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, has nothing to 
fear; he is guided by infallible wisdom, 
protected by omnipotent power, and be- 
friended by unbounded and unfailing good- 
ness. 

Piety not only furnishes an antidote to 
bodily fear, by its confidence in the arm of 
Omnipotent Goodness, and its cheering 
hope of heaven, but the dispositions it 
inspires furnish the most effectual antidote 
to intellectual fear. For instance, to lose 
temper in debate, is a misery, and an hu- 
miliation which every person dreads, and 
the dread of this induces some people often 
to acquiesce or remain silent, when they 
ought to manifest a decided opposition ; 
but the Christian, possessing that love which 
“ nothing can offend,” which “is not easily 
provoked,” which “ beareth all things,” is 
free from these apprehensions. Again, the 
mortification of having our ignorance or in- 
feriority exposed, and made the subject of 
ridicule and reprehension, renders it painful 
for some people to come in contact with 
their superiors, or to discharge any public 
duty; but the humility which every true 
christian possesses, provides a complete 
antidote to this kind of fear. A pious man 
does not even desire to have credit for more 
than his ‘real fvalue, and the applause of 
mortals he has learned to regard with in- 
difference. Piety also eradicates sloth, and 
the excessive love of self-indulgence, which 
are kindred vices to cowardice ; it imparts 
vigour, activity, and self-control, which 
are the very elements of courage. 

Courage is likewise distinguishable into 
natural and educational. But before I 
proceed further, I must observe, that these 
several distinctions of the virtue under con- 
sideration, are seldom, if ever, seen to exist 
in a purely separate state; that the courage 
of no man is wholly animal, or purely 
moral, entirely natural, or completely the 
result of education and habit. Courage is 
generally the result of these several princi- 
ples in various degrees of combination: in 
some cases, they may be nearly in a state of 
equilibrium ; in many there is a prepon- 
derance, and in some a striking preponder- 
ance, of one of these principles or causes. 
Accordingly, some people appear to be 
naturally bold; that is, their boldness 
appears to be merely owing to some pecu- 
liarity in their physical constitution. Per- 
haps this peculiarity may be in the mind 
itself; for, that human souls are cast m 
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different moulds, and are possessed of 
susceptibilities and powers various in kind 
and degree, is a thing by no means unrea- 
sonable to be believed. Much, however, 
of what is called natural courage is to be 
attributed to firmness of nerve, and strength 
of passion, which are properties of the body 
rather than the mind, or perhaps of both 
united. 

But courage is sometimes the offspring 
of education and habit; always perhaps in 
some measure, and often almost wholly so. 
Thus many a hardy sailor and veteran war- 
rior, whose adamantine hearts are almost 
invulnerable to fear, were, in their' outset, 
but just able to support the sense of danger 
which preyed upon their spirits. Mental 
courage, too, is often the result of education. 
Public characters who have met with much 
opposition, and who have themselves often 
been the opponents of others; who have 
frequently had oecasion to assail the princi- 
ples and measures of others, while their 
own have frequently been the objects of 
assault, are generally found to have acquired 
an inflexibility of spirit which defies oppo- 
sition, and can scarcely feel the stings of 
reproaeh. 

To account for the influence of experience 
in exciting courage, we may observe, that 
ignorance generally magnifies danger: the 
misty medium:through which it looks re- 
presents what is great, prodigious ; and what 
is sublime, terrible; and thus it generates 
fear, and the optics of fear have the same 
kind of microscopic quality as those of ig- 
norance. But experience does not always 
strengthen courage by shewing the real 
danger to be less than the apparent ; because 
sometimes danger is concealed, rather than 
magnified, by ignorance. We can therefore 
often account for this mental phenomenon 
in no other way than by saying—what in 
fact, is only a verbal variation of what has 
already been said, namely—that long expo- 
sure to danger always blunts the sense of 
danger, and that habit will reconcile a man 
to the most unpleasant and painful condi- 
tion. We may observe, in further proof of 
this power of habit, that men are generally 
seen to be most courageous with regard to 
those dangers with which they are most fa- 
miliar. -Some have far more bodily courage 
than mental: this one might suppose to be 
the case with duelists. Admiral Blake had 
doubtless much personal bravery, and yet it 
is said, that he was always timid in the 
presence of females. As a contrast to him, 
we might find thousands who experience no 
embarrassment in their intercourse with 
women, who would almost die with bodily 
fear, if their persons were exposed to the 
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artillery of an hostile army. It has been 
observed of the late Napoleon Buonaparte, 
that he betrayed a timidity and a sense of 
danger in certain civil tumults in which he 
was concerned, which was quite inconsist- 
ent with his military boldness. 

We shall see persons comparatively un- 
educated, address large assemblies extem- 

ore, without betraying any symptoms of 
ear, while many a learned divine, who has 
been accustomed to read sermons, would 
tremble at the bare idea of standing before 
an audience without his notes, Many pub- 
lic speakers, who are manful enough on 
ordinary occasions, if called to address a 
strange assembly, one of a different order 
of intellect and opinions to that before 
which they had been accustomed to appear, 
would feel the equilibrium of their minds 
greatly disturbed. Even the circumstance 
of being in a strange place or situation will 
often produce a disagreeable effect on the 
mind of a public speaker. 

Boldness in public speaking is usually 
termed confidence ; and when this confidence 
is the result of habit or exercise, it is a very 
different thing from courage. Courage, we 
have affirmed, always supposes danger: 
but the confidence of a practised speaker is 
a persuasion that his abilities are equal to 
the task assigned him ; hence it is rather the 
easy self-possession of perfect safety, than 
a magnanimous defiance of opposition and 
peril. It requires less courage in the hoary 
statesman to discourse on a difficult subject 
before the collected wisdom of the empire, 
than for the stripling to try his doubtful 
powers before half-a-dozen children. 

Confidence generally grows with the 
growth of the intellect, and the improvement 
of the talents: but this is not always the 
case; for sometimes it runs before, and 
sometimes it lags behind. It is not uncom- 
mon for men of extraordinary abilities to be 
very diffident, and still less uncommon for 
men of diminutive talents to be very confi- 
dent, if not impudent. Reasons might be 
assigned for the former case ; the reason of 
the latter is obvious. People of a weak 
judgment judge erroneously of their own 
powers, and self-love always influences them 
to mistake on their own side, 
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(Continued from Col. 817.) 
Science is opposed to irregularity in writ- 
ing, as well as in thinking, upon any of the 
subjects on which a writer employs his 
talents and his time ; and, no doubt, scien- 
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tific works are valuable, yea, much more 
so than loose and desultory productions ; 
because they arrange the several parts of 
the subject treated of into due order, and 
thus present a whole to their readers, instead 
of a crude mass, consisting of disjointed 
parts. But we may sacrifice too much to 
science, especially when it is occupied upon 
creation; because every man of piety holds 
that the Creator ought never to be lost sight 
of in treating of His works; but men of mere 
science, in general leave Him out of their 
volumes, even when they treat upon the 
effects of his creative energy. God is not 
in all their thoughts, therefore, like the 
heathens of old, and the infidels of the pre- 
sent age, they plod on, scientifically ac- 
counting for every thing from natural causes ; 
erect nature into a god, or rather into many 
gods, and leave Him, “ the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
holy; who at once dwells in the high and 
holy place, and with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit,” to His own dwellings. 
We cannot, however, consent to quit the 
presence of the Infinite when we turn to 
His works; for He is every where and in 
all things—the very soul of the universe and 
of universal existence: in Him we live and 
move and have our being, and before Him 
we bow—“ God the Lord, He that created 
the heavens, and stretched them out; He 
that spread forth the earth, and that which 
cometh out of it; He that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them 
that walk therein. I am the Lord; that is 
My name: and My glory will I not give to 
another.” Thus He exclaims; and woe 
unto him that attempts to rob God. 

In proportion as a writer excludes the 
Creator from his works, he frequently ma- 
nifests a loftiness and pride which ill be- 
comes a created and dependent being; and 
this lofty conceit of his own abilities often 
carries him out of himself, and betrays him 
into weaknesses which a humble spirit would 
have saved him from. Those simple fana- 
tics who read of God and love His name, 
such a man affects to despise; but those 
persons, simple as they are, have discern- 
ment enough to see this proud spirit, and 
piety enough deeply to deplore its exist- 
ence. [Had we no works which treat upon 
the sciences save books of this description, 
the necessity of the case would lie upon us; 
and we must either remain ignorant or 
become learned, under the hazard of be- 
coming proud, and forgetting the Fountain of 
wisdom, amidst such reading: but no such 
necessity exists: for there are authors in 
abundance, and they are increasing, who 
write well upon scientific subjects, and 





maintain due reverence for Him who created 
and who governs all things. It may be 
accounted a merit by some men, that they 
can treat upon any subject at large, and 
reason upon and demonstrate, according to 
their views, all the mysteries of what they 
call nature, leaving the Creator out of the 
question ; but I am far from thinking there 
is any merit in such an attempt, and we see 
daily, in the failure of these attempts, that 
there is no extraordinary merit in such 
works, 

We frequently read, even in scientific 
works, that the earth was originally a mass 
of heterogeneous matter; and that the ar- 
rangement and stratified order now existing 
therein have arisen out of fortuitous cireum- 
stances, operating thereon, during the pro- 
gression of ages. Hence, they account for 
this and that phenomenon in the earth’s crust 
and upon the earth’s surface, by courses of 
conjectural deductions from premises there 
surveyed, and boldly assert that these infer- 
ences are correct statements, in many in- 
stances, where it may be demonstrated that 
these phenomena are by no means new, but 
in the exact order of creation. 

That the great Elohim created the matter 
of this sphere, and arranged the matter thus 
created, in the beauty of order and perfec- 
tion of use, for man, and subjected this 
matter, thus ordered, to certain laws, the 
volume of inspiration clearly reveals to us : 
which volume, as it reveals facts prior to, as 
well as coeval with the existence of man, is 
the fountain of wisdom to him: seeing he 
could not know what was transacted ere he 
yet was, or while he began to be. That 
the same Being still governs this matter by 
laws created when it was created, which 
laws are to continue until time shall be no 
more, this volume also reveals to us; and 
the experience of ages confirms the fact. 
Why then do we entertain the effect, and 
shut out the Cause? If a man invents a 
time-piece which, in accuracy of going, or 
uniformity of motion in every temperature, 
and of course every clime, is rendered 
correct by counteracting members within 
its movements, against all irregular motion 
from expansion and contraction by heat 
and cold, dense and rare, how is this man 
celebrated, and justly too, throughout the 
earth! Why not, in conformity with this, 
award the Creator His meed of praise, when 
the workmanship of his hands passes in re- 
view before us? The beauty, the order, the 
uniformity, as well as the extended force of 
these laws, by which dead matter is directed 
throughout its operations to certain effects, 
admirable under contemplation, and highly 
beneficial to man in their uses, excite in the 
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bosoms of those who possess a spirit tuned 
to His praise, emotions of gratitude, admi- 
ration, and awe, which on every new dis- 
covery of His wisdom and power, approach 
the sublime. Why, therefore, should men be 
doomed to banishment from these sublime 
sensations, amidst the dungeons of conjec- 
ture and inference, where darkness itself 
often becomes palpable, and, at best, mere 
twilight mitigates the gloom of midnight? 
I see no reason for such a course; and 
therefore advise every man to reject those 
mere scientific works, which virtually shut 
out the great First Cause, by ascribing effects 
to second causes, while they are due to 
Him ; and to read only such as place Him 
upon the throne of creation and providence, 
and acknowledge God in all His works. 
To me it is astonishing, that a man, who is 
himself the workmanship of His hands, 
should ignorantly or wilfully, in treating of 
man or the works of God around, above, 
and below him, exclude his own Creator 
from the glory and honour which common 
gratitude and filial feeling would, if suffered 
to speak out, spontaneously render Him. 

I know no work in the English language 
which contains more matter of fact, as to 
geology, than Mr. Robert Bakewell’s In- 
troduction to Geology. He has evidently 


studied this sphere, and he has put down, 


without prejudice or partiality, a transcript 
of its parts, in the very order in which they 
lie in the crust and upon the surface of the 
earth, faithfully and correctly. Allowance 
being made for the field of action, which 
embraces the whole sphere—(a mighty un- 
dertaking for a single man !) and for the im- 
perfection of the English language, as to 
technical terms sufficiently expressive in 
geology, the cultivation of that science being 
yet in its infancy in our island—he has 
achieved much; and ought neither to lose 
his meed of praise, nor his reward from the 
sale of his work. Yet it would scarcely be 
possible to name a volume wherein the 
lamentable error of leaving out the great First 
Cause, and ascribing to inefficient causes 
evident effects, is more conspicuous. In- 
deed, the author himself laments that the 
fashion of this age presents so formidable a 
barrier between him and the Creator, that 
he cannot overleap the bounds; and evi- 
dently, amidst a thousand trammels, which 
he all but confesses, he flounders through a 
volume, fraught with truth, beset and clogged 
by conjecture after conjecture; some in 
accordance with, and others at variance each 
to each, without establishing even a proba- 
ble system, as to cause and effect. If a 
man so well prepared with a thorough 
knowledge of his subject as Mr, Bakewell 





is, thus flounders in uncertainty as to caust 
and effect in geology, what becomes of the 
assumptions and speculations of mere closet 
geologists, who quietly travel throughout 
the whole earth, and describe it as they pass 
along, without once quitting their own fire- 
sides ? 

These remarks are equally as applicable 
to other sciences as to geology; and no 
pious man can follow an author with delight 
who, while he scientifically holds up truth 
either in full face or profile, in all her love- 
liness, denies her heavenly origin, and 
demeans her down to a mere offspring of 
the earth. Hence, mere works of science 
are dry, dull, and uninteresting; save to the 
student, who must, at all events, plod 
through them, in order to acquire the learn- 
ing contained therein; whereas, were they 
fraught with the wisdom of the skies, they 
would be sought after, as pleasing recrea- 
tions, by hundreds who now neglect them. 

Man, whose father is God, and whose 
home is eternity, when thoroughly alive to 
his origin and end, cannot be lulled to sleep 
by the notes of science. Amidst his banish- 
ment from his Father’s house and his wan- 
derings in this desert, he courts incessantly 
a glimpse of his home; and the smile of 
his heavenly Father, who is ever around him, 
has a value to which earth itself, with all its 
riches, cannot even aspire, much less reach ; 
he loves, therefore, to hear of these realities ; 
and when he takes up a book which pro- 
fesses to treat of the works of God, and finds 
his heavenly Father excluded from all notice 
therein, he lays it down, disappointed and 
chagrined, and peradventure takes it up no 
more. It isin his knowledge of and at- 
tention to science, that civilized man appears 
to such advantage over savage man—his 
knowledge enables him to amuse himself 
with useful, rather than with hurtful things. 
The cultivation of the fine arts arises out of 
the cultivation of the sciences, and these 
minister a gratification to the mind, superior 
to the rude, boisterous, and mischievous 
gratifications of savages; thus we have an 
approach to the perfection of order in the 
civilization of a nation. But the order 
induced by mere civilization is not a per- 
fect order; vice is a disorder, and often a 
terrible disorder—a power within a power, 
reigning in the very heart of civilized so- 
ciety, which, if not continually kept down, 
endangers the existence of society itself. 

No civilized society can, therefore, any 
more than savage society, be perfect, if vice 
is dominant within it. It is true, that vice 
in civilized societies has less the appearance 
of danger in it than in savage society; be- 
cause, in the first there is a portion of order 
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attached thereto, which disarms it of that 
fury and violence which threaten momenta- 
rily to upturn the last, and reduce a tribe to 
a chaos. Yet vice is vice, and the best 
means of counteracting vicious habits ought 
to be studied by every man who wishes well 
to, and labours for the perfection of, a civi- 
lized community. God is the perfection of 
order, and all His acts are order and peace : 
God is also perfect—good and holy, as well 
as wise: no evil exists in Him; no evil 
can, therefore, proceed from Him. God is 
also strong—He is omnipotent; evil cannot 
therefore disturb, much less hurt Him. But, 
in the enjoyment of this perfection, God is 
not indifferent to the imperfections and con- 
sequent wants of His creatures; on the 
contrary, He takes a lively interest in the 
happiness of all His hands have made, and 
an active part in every thing which pertains 
thereto. God is, therefore, absolutely need- 
ful in every civilized community, in order to 
the counteraction and destruction of vicious 
propensities, and to the establishment and 
crowning of wisdom and order therein. 

If science itself cannot achieve perfection 
out of God, or without Him, then it is 
madness in science to shut God out: it 
thereby endangers its very existence; for 
there is not potence in science sufficient to 
subdue evil; and evil dominant within’ sci- 
ence must accomplish its destruction. The 
wisdom of science ought to teach it a know- 
ledge of its own weakness, and lead it to the 
strong for strength ; but, alas, this wisdom is 
not in man. The world* by wisdom 
knew not God; it pleased God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to save them that 
believe :” and it eventually will be by such 
means that science will be wrested from the 
hands of those who now proudly wield tit, 
as an arm of strength to shut out the name 
of God from their displays of His works. 

As pious readers increase, the demand 
for scientific works, wherein the Creator 
arid Governor of all things has His due 
place, will increase also; and pious men 
will be found to write them. Yea, the men 
who write for fame and gain will then, feel- 
ing the loss of popularity and consequent loss 
of pence, fall into the stream, and introduce 
Deity, in their clumsy manner, unsparingly. 
In their clumsy manner! Yes, “these 
think that God is altogether such an one as 
themselves,” and treat of Him accordingly ; 
whereas the pious Christian, who knows 
God as a God of love, notes His name, and 
treats of His glorious works with lowly re- 
verence and with godly fear at all times, 
and thus consecrates, rather than desceratesy 
the living God, with men. 

(To be continued.) 





LAKE ERIE, OR, THE INDIAN MOTHER. 
By the Rev. J. Young. 





A mother! oh! who like a mother can feel ? 
Oh! who like a mother can love ? 

No pen can its bliss or its anguish reveal, 
Nor the tongue of a seraph above. 





AFTER a night of wind and tempest that 
threatened to destroy those fragile habita- 
tions of man which here and there dotted 
that part of the United States which forms 
a line of demarcation between them and the 
British possessions,—day dawned, and with 
a brightness not always known even in the 
sunny regions of the south. The regent of day, 
like some paragon of beauty emerging from 
a dark veily covering, broke forth from the 
misty exhalations which rose from the cele- 
brated Lake Erie, and illumined with a 
dazzling brilliancy that extensive sheet of 
unruffied water. 

The storm which had recently been ex- 
perienced, had been accompanied with 
those fearful consequences which not un- 
frequently take place here, when the wind 
blows strongly from one io of the com- 
pass. A dangerous and destructive surf, 
enveloped in a mist, of so dense a quality, 
that no object could be distinguished at a 
greater distance than ten yards from the 
shore, had proved fatal to more than one 
of those trading vessels which are here 
called batteaur, while many a son and 
father, whose return was anxiously looked 
for by parents, wives, and children, were 
swept away from time, having perished in 
the cold embraces of the troubled waters. 

The Lake,—in consequence of its re- 
markable shallows,—it being, on an aver- 
age, not more than from fifteen to eighteen 
fathoms deep, although it is upwards of 
two hundred and seventy miles long, and 
between sixty and seventy broad,—had 
been boisterously rough. The bold and 
ragged points of land, towards its western 
extremity, had been washed by the “‘ white- 
crested” surf; the crashing of vessels had 
been heard, and the thrilling shrieks of 
agony rising from the bruised and drowning 
men, had mingled with the yelling blast in 
wildest uproar; but now all was‘calm and 
quiet. 

“The moon was up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as ifearth contained no tomb,— 

And glowing into day.” : 

A stillness, as if it had never been broken 
up, reigned ; a placid smoothness rested on 
the bosom of Lake Erie, as if it had never 
been ruffled. 

Along the beach, a few broken frag- 
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ments of the recently wrecked boats were 
still seen, while a vast quantity of dead 
fish, and curious shells, lay scattered at 
various distances from the edge of the 
waters, as the Lake had heaved with more 
or less fury. The bold eagle, the crow, 
and the sea-gull, with a number of other 
aquatic birds, of various kinds, had alighted 
on these shores of devastation, and were 
ravenously devouring every thing of a 
digestible kind which the waves had not 
swallowed up. 

Solitude appeared to reign here with 
almost undisputed and universal autho- 
rity ;—a dreary loneliness existed, of an 
appalling nature, at which, with a species 
of instructive disapprobation, the mind 
seemed to shudder. Cowper has assisted 
us to conceive of it, in his celebrated de- 
scription of Juan Fernandez. 


“©O solitude! what are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 
I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own.” 


The foot of a human being has, perhaps, 
never yet trod some of the wide-extended 
shores, and mazy forests, which? border the 
Lake Erie. A solitary cottage may, in- 
deed, ‘occasionally be descried, but very 
unfrequently ; and, at various periods, a 
few members of some scattered and pre- 
datory tribes of Indians may be seen, 
winding their way among the matted 
herbage of the country, or issuing, in 
search of prey, from the rude projections 
of shattered rocks and sand-banks, which 
form partial barriers to the waters of the 
Lake. 

Notwithstanding the loneliness of the 
place, and the almost total desertion of it 
by mankind, there are, during the warm 
season especially, many objects of import- 
ance, curiosity, and beauty, which irre- 
sistibly lead the pious observer to adore 
the “ Architect Divine,” and feel the con- 
templation leading the soul, 


“ Through nature, up to nature’s God.” 


Trees of astonishing magnitude and of 
luxuriant foliage, give a richness and 
sublimity to the land scenery, while innu- 
merable shrubs and wild flowers adorn the 
vicinity of the Lake. Occasionally, fruit 
is seen growing naturally on the lofty, and, 
in some places perpendicular, banks, over 
which the wild grape frequently hangs in 
tempting clusters. 

Towards the end of the day, which I 
have already referred to, repeated indica- 





tions were given that the tempest, which 
had raged with such destructive force on 
the preceding night, was again reviving its 
energies; like an infuriated giant shaking 
off the trammels of sleep, to rush forth to 
renewed and greater acts of violence. The 
sun ceased to emit its splendid and inspir- 
ing beams, or but occasionally darted forth 
its speary rays from behind the heavy 
clouds which were fast collecting, and 
rolling between it and the earth. Loud 
gusts of wind roared fearfully at intervals, or 
broke in pitiful blasts, ruffling afresh the 
recently placid surface of Erie ;—when, lo! 
two solitary beings were seen traversing the 
shores of the Lake—a woman, and her 
infant son ; like another Hagar and Ishmael, 
when they turned away from the door of 
Abraham,—they journeyed on alone. 

Nature has, in most cases, made up 
what art has not furnished, in those countries 
where all the ease and convenience of 
polished society are not known. There, 
native hardihood braces the nerves, and 
renders robust the constitution of the in- 
habitants; and even “the delicate nature of 
the female constitution loses much of the 
feminine imbecility ; and the fear of danger, 
which would crush beneath its influence 
the ladies of England and France, is, by 
the intrepid and dauntless females of 
wilder regions, scarcely known. In the 
present case, the statements which I have 
made were proved to be correct. The 
lovely female who now travelled the mar- 
gin of Erie, was by birth an Indian, one of 
those hardy race of beings, 

Whose birth-place is a forest’s shade, 

A mountain's base, or lonely glade, 

A desert, or a dell ;— 
And early train’d to bend the bow, 
They smile at fear—nor terror know, 
With wild beasts rove or dwell. 

The tribe to which she belonged lay en- 
camped some distance beyond a dark 
wood, which rose like a speck on the 
vision in the distance; thither with her 
beloved boy, a lad of about seven years of 
age, she journeyed. She heeded not the 
portentous gusts of wind which swept 
along the waters of the Lake; for she had 
often before heard them, and they had 
died quietly away. The partial eclipse of 
the sun’s rays she did not regard, its heat 
was thereby rendered less oppressive. She 
grasped firmly the little hand of her child, 
and listening with all the fond feelings of 
a mother to his inquisitive converse, or 
joining with him in one of their native 
songs, rendered the place vocal with glad- 
ness; and so beguiling the length and 
dreariness of the way, pushed onwards. 

On one of the mountain heights which 
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rose above their heads, several branches 
of large wild grapes hung temptingly. 
They looked as if placed there to invite 
the passing traveller, whose thirst might 
have been excited by heat or by fatigue. 
The eye of young Onedia was attracted, 
and with all the importunity of nature’s 
eloquence, such as strong desire after 
enjoyment alone could have given birth 
to, he requested Chia, his mother, to 
procure him some. This was a_ task 
of no small magnitude, but Onedia 
saw not the difficulty, nor once thought of 
the danger, which stood in the way of ob- 
taining the object of his wishes. 

With whatever degree of impropriety 
Onedia may be charged, for pressing so 
earnestly as he did his request, his was 
not an uncommon case; older and better 
instructed individuals have been equally 
unyielding in their desires; personal gra- 
tification has absorbed every other emo- 
tion, although the things they have _peti- 
tioned for, when possessed, formed no 
greater equality with the danger incurred, 
or loss sustained, than the Indian boy’s 
did. Even David proved his weakness, 
by yielding to adesire which he felt to 
gratify his appetite, although at the ex- 
posure of the lives of some as valiant men 
as his army possessed, when he longed for 
a draught of water, and exclaimed, “O 
that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well at Bethlehem, that is at the 
gate !” 1 Chron. xi. 17. 

Like a fond but inconsiderate mother, 
anxiously desirous to gratify the wish of 
her son, Chia sought for, and soon dis- 
covered, a way by which she might ascend 
to the top of the mount, and procure the 
desired fruit. A deep excavation, or ravine, 
which the recent dashing waves had form- 
ed, made a tolerably easy passage; and 
having charged Onedia to remain where he 
was, she sprang up the bank like a bound- 
ing Morse deer, regardless of the trembling 
fragments which occasionally gave way 
beneath her feet, and threatened to preci- 
pitate her into a fearful abyss. She gained 
the heights, and hastened to procure some 
of the clustering grapes which had been the 
object of her enterprise. 

The point of land upon which Chia had 
obtained a standing, presented a dark wood, 
closely skirting the edge of the eminence 
which overhung the Lake. Amidst the 
branches of some of the trees, the tendrils 
of the vines had wound themselves most 
fantastically, and presented naturally all 
the charms of a rich vineyard. Allured by 
the beauty of the scenery, as well as urged 
by a strong desire to obtain some of the 
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finest of the fruit, she wandered further into 
the wood than she intended, and before she 
was aware of it found herself at a consider- 
able distance from the edge of the preci- 
pice, surrounded by the beautiful flowers 
and foliage of the magnificent aloe and laurel 
magnolia, and, from the large-leaved vines, 
which depended in airy festoons from their 
branches, was plucking some of the largest 
grapes. 

The wind, which had only at fitful 
periods before been heard, now became 
more continued, and the waters of Erie 
heaved tumultuously. The Lake became 
dark and gloomy, while occasionally a frothy 
snow-white crest danced on the surface of 
the waters. Onedia had amused himself 
with gathering shells, which the late storm 
had thrown up, and, in his pursuit after 
which, he had strolled some distance from 
the spot on which his mother had left him. 
The wind continued to gain strength—it 
blew heavily—the waters of the lake rose 
rapidly ; and when his attention was roused 
from the object of his search, by the dash- 
ing of the waters, he found all the attempts 
he could make, to regain the station he had 
left, would be in vain. Alarmed for his 
safety, and fearing the anger of his mother, 
he struggled hard to gain the spot where 
he had received her command,—and 
where, had he continued, all would have 
been safe. His danger became every 
moment more and more evident ; he called 
with all his might to his mother, and the 
wind and waves hoarsely answered to his 
voice ;—again he shouted for help, and his 
cries caught the ears of Chia, who was hast- 
ening back to him with her treasure. The 
voice of her son gave wings to her speed, 
and rushing towards the precipice, whence 
the cry seemed to proceed, she saw him 
wrestling with the waves, and striving 
hard, but in vain, to climb the almost per- 

endicular bank, which rose fifty feet above 
fim, now rendered slippery by the dashing 
spray. The Lake looked like a devouring 
animal, to the soul-smitten mother, rushing 
forward to seize and destroy her beloved 
child. Now she saw him ascend a few 
yards, and then, the crumbling earth gave 
way, and he was thrown back to the waters 
below. 

Awhile the mother gazed in wild agony, 
almost amounting to positive madness. 
She saw her boy on the point of perishing, 
—beheld his hand stretched out for help— 
she saw his imploring eye turned upwards 
toward her—she heard his piteous cries for 
assistance,—but she had_ not the power to 
render it him. She clasped her hands in 
frenzy, and rent the air, and made the 
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woods echo with her cries, and was on the 
point of plunging headlong down the 
steep, and perishing with him, when she 
beheld him borne a short distance by the 
surf to where a large tree lay, which had 
recently fallen into the Lake. A thrill of 
hope for the moment shot through her soul, 
as she saw him seize hold of one of its 
branches, and, with the agility of a squirrel, 
climb to its highest point, where he sat 
beside a limb, almost beyond the reach 
of the rising billows. With indescribable 
emotion she continued to gaze upon him, 
undetermined what course to pursue, whe- 
ther to remain near her boy, to whom she 
painfully felt she could render no assist- 
ance, or whether to rush through the 
wood, and strive to find the camp of 
her companions, and procure the re- 
quired aid. 

The shades of night were now fast gather- 
ing—the wind howled dreadfully—and the 
angry Lake continued to swell. To find 
her way through the gloom which hung 
heavily around, she knew would be im- 
possible, and she therefore determined to 
remain in her present position until the 
moon arose,—the objects before her gra- 
dually faded from her view, yet still she 
kept her strained eye turned to the point 
where her beloved Onedia was 

Overcome at length with agitation and 
intense feeling, she sunk down upon the 
earth, and endured the killing suspense of 
an hour’s watching, which appeared to her 
fevered brain an age, until the moon arose. 
Its light was only partial; heavy clouds 
rolled around, and intercepted its beams, 
giving an uncertain view of such things as 
in any degree became visible. During the 
long, long hour, she at last heard that her 
son was alive ; but now his voice could no 
longer be recognized. The slanting light 
of the moon’s pale rays fell upon the tree, 
but Onedia was no longer to be seen—his 
seat was vacant—the loved form after which 
Chia wildly gazed was not met by her 
searching vision. The distracting convic- 
tion pressed upon her, that he was lost! 
Despair seized her—she rolled on the turf, 
and called upon him with maniacal frenzy 
—when again the faint voice of her son 
met her quick ear ;—the cry of “ mother” 
reached her as he called upon her to help 
him. She sprang from the earth, looked 
wildly round, and beheld at a short distance 
from her, her child, struggling to gain the 
top of the bank. He raised his little hand 
for her aid—she rushed forward to save 
him—already had their hands met, when 
the earth gave way beneath her feet, and 
the mother and the son were dashed down 

142.—voL. x11. 
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the steep, and perished together in the 
water of Lake Erie. 

Brigg. ° 
NOTES ON SIR H. DAVY'S EIGHTH LECTURE 

ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, DUBLIN, NO- 

VEMBER, 1810. 

S1iver is not affected by water ; but if you 
put it in the Voltaic circle and in water, it 
rapidly decomposes in a white cloud. The 
lecturer argued, that electricity effected a 
chemical change—that by heightening the 
positive state of the silver, the water was 
enabled to act as a solvent. On the con- 
trary, copper, which dissolves in sulphuric 
acid, will, on being made highly negative, 
refuse to act with that acid. 

A bar of copper being put into the 
former solution of silver, after lying un- 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, the acid on 
it precipitated the silver, and the bar was 
silvered, because the copper was charged 
negatively. In this manner it would be 
easy to take dissolved copper from the acid 
by silver. 

Potass and sulphuric acid in their junc- 
tion cause great heat and effervescence : 
when the charcoal points of the Voltaic con- 
ductors join by their surfaces, they become 
hot: when they join only at a point, they 
are not hot, but emit a splendid light. 
Hence he argued, that heat and light are 
generated in proportion as there is a diffu- 
sion or concentration of combustion. 

Copper is positive; sulphur negative. 
A plate of copper, and a cake of sulphur, 
make no heat or light, though the electro- 
meter shews a charge ; but filings of copper 
mixed with sulphur, and heated in a retort 
by a lamp, become luminous as soon as 
the sulphur melts. Oil of turpentine and 
aquafortis produce heat and light by their 
mixture. This should be carefully done 
under a chimney, in a small quantity, two 
yards at least from the person who unites 
them. 

Oxymuriate of potass and sugar, makes 
a chemical action. The vapour is mephitic, 
but on adding’ sulphuric acid to the mix- 
ture, it blazes with an odoriferous vapour, 
which corrects the former bad smell. 

That heat and light do not proceed from 
the absorption of oxygen, appears from the 
sulphur and copper in a shut retort, the 
neck of which was turned down into water. 
Sir H. Davy, therefore, supersedes Lavoi- 
sier’s system, and says, COMBUSTION is 
generated in the equilibrium of electricity. 

Acids contain oxygen, which goes to the 
positive side of the platina plate, between 
the conductors, and the base of the acid 
goes to the negative. 

3M 
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Experiment. Acid of phosphorus soon 
shews a white scum, drawing towards the 
negative, which burns, being phosphorus 
renovated. The oxygen goes to the posi- 
tive, and it is not inflammable. 

Phosphorus, in a small retort standing 
by the neck in a glass vessel, wherein oxy- 
gen is generated, becomes gaseous, emit- 
ting unequalled splendour: the air left is 
acid, as proved by wet litmus paper. 

The Metals. Metallic oxids, phospho- 
rus, and ammonia, are negative; alkalies 
were concluded to contain inflammable 
matter, for the same reason. This sus- 
picion was the origin of Sir H. Davy’s 
discovery. At first he tried a strong solu- 
tion of potass. It was in vain ; it devolved 
oxygen and nitrogen: next he fused 
potass, and on the negative charge it ap- 
peared inflammable; but as it is a non- 
conductor when cold and dry, he moistened 
it with water, and on platina, made nega- 
tive, he saw some globes of metal on the 
negative side, some of which burned 
away; others remained, and, being put 
into water, reproduced potass after com- 
bustion. 

One hundred pair of plates in ten mi- 
nutes made a peppercorn size of potassium. 
The turmeric paper proves the recompo- 
sition of potass, which is not only made in 
water, but in air, by strong heat. 

Sodium requires so much water to make 
it a conductor, that it loses much by be- 
coming soda the moment after it becomes 
metal. Sodium swims on water till it 
effervesces without combustion, and sinks 
into soda. On the 6th of October, 1807, 
Sir H. Davy made his potass and sulphur of 
barytes so heavy, that mineralogists thought 
it metallic. Lavoisier improved this idea, in 
supposing lime and other earths were metal- 
lic oxids. This led Sir H. Davy from potass 
and soda to strontites, lime, magnesia, &c. 
in which he employed an iron wire, and 
made an alloy of iron, and the metal of 
these earths, which he could afterwards 
separate in their reproduction to earth. 
He tried an amalgam of the earth and 
mercury, which led Swedish chemists to 
attempt it, and succeeded in making metal 
of earth. 

Place a globule of mercury in a hole of 
paste of earth, and the conductor soon 
makes the mercury take up some of the 
earth. The mercury is then sublimed from 
it in a retort with naphtha, and as soon as 
the naphtha passes over, seal the retort, and 
place it in 600° Fahrenheit ; the remainder 
of the mercury rises in clouds, leaving 
behind the metal of the earth. These 
earths are metallized by the conductor in 





a moist paste, with a continual light, but 
they recompose the earth as fast as they 
form the metal. Fifty pair of plates will 
do it. 

From these experiments, Sir H. Davy 
divides att chemical bodies, according to 
their states at the time, into positive and 
negative relatively, which in chemistry are 
always found to unite. 

Potasium and sodium may be useful 
portable forms of pure alkali. 


ee 


A DISCOURSE ON THE THEORY OF THE 
PLANETARY SYSTEM, 


(By Thomas Cooke, Draycoth, near Derby.) 


Varrovus reasons, from time to time, have 
been assigned, to account for the cause of 
the planetary motions. Des Cartes sup- 
posed that the universe was filled with an 
ethereal fluid, and that the planets were 
whirled about the sun in vortices. This 
system gave way to the doctrines of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and observations continually 
prove that the speculations of this great man 
were correct ; but as he only treated of the 
effects, without explaining the cause, the 
system of nature cannot yet be considered 
as completely discovered. 

Whether the universe is, or is not, filled 
with a fluid medium, has much divided the 
opinions of philosophers. There are two 
things that tend to throw some light 
on this subject. The first is, that the fixed 
stars are suns; that their number, as far as 
our limited faculties can discover, is incal- 
culable, and that these suns are continually 
diffusing through space, a medium which 
produces the sensation of light, or otherwise 
creating activity in an elastic medium 
which fills all space, and produces that 
sensation, by causing vibrations or impres- 
sions on this fluid. Hence it is clear, that 
space is filled with a fluid substance, and 
we know not but this fluid may be essen- 
tial to the phenomena of attraction. 

Secondly, it is a well-known axiom, and 
certainly true, that matter cannot act upon 
matter when it does not touch it, and when 
there is no medium between; but that the 
planets do act upon one another is certainly 
true, from the observations of the best 
astronomers. Hence there must be a 
medium, to cause this action. And as 
elasticity seems to be essentially necessary 
to such a medium, we may rationally and 
fearlessly assert, that the universe is filled 
with a subtile elastic fluid, by which the 
planets, &c. are moved. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by Sir 
Tsaac Newton, that all matter has a ten- 
dency to other portions of matter, and that 
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this tendency or gravitation is inherent in 
every individual particle. Now, if two 
bodies be placed at adistance in space, 
surrounded by the elastic medium before 
mentioned, it will cause a pressure on each 
of them in proportion to the elasticity of 
the medium; but this pressure can make 
no alteration of the medium, its elasticity 
causing its density to be the same at all 
distances from the bodies; hence they 
could have no tendency to each other. I 
believe it might also be demonstrated, that 
no theory can account for the universal 
tendency of matter, but by a continual 
current of the elastic fluid, flowing from all 
directions te the bodies, which current can 
be no ways affected but by allowing the 
bodies continually to absorb the fluid. I 
shall, therefore, admit, that all matter, in 
proportion to its quantity or density, con- 
tinually absorbs the fluid of the universe ; 
and by this absorption is caused that uni- 
versal property of matter, termed attrac- 
tion. 

Now, if two bodies, of equal magnitude 
and diversity, a and B, be placed at a con- 
venient distance in this fluid medium, each 
absorbing the fluid, the current thereof will 
bring them together with an equal velocity. 
If the body B be less than a, then, evident- 
ly, the body B will have a greater velocity 
toward a, than a has toward 8; and if B 
be a corpuscle, it will be carried to a, while 
A remains fixed, or nearly so. 

And since this current from all directions 
tends towards the centre of the planetary 
spheres ; and as the quantity of the flowing 
fluid increases at any distance from the 
centre above the surface, in proportion to 
the surface of the sphere whose radius is 
that distance, the flowing power of the 
fluid must decrease as the surfaces of the 
spheres increase, which is as the square of 
the distance. For if we put x = the dia- 
meter of any planet, and p = 3.1416 ; then 
p X xX X x= p x?, the surface of the planet; 
and, at the distance x from the centre, the 
surface of the sphere is 4px?=, the dimi- 
nished force of the fluid ; and if the distance 


be 35 the surface of the sphere is 9 p x°==, 


the diminished force at the distance of 
thrice the radius; and if from these ex- 
pressions we take the common quantity, we 
have 1,4, 9, for the diminution of the force 
of the fluid, at the distance of 1, 2, and 
3 times the radium from the centre. And 
this is the same as Sir Isaac Newton has 
demonstrated of the principle of attraction. 

That the force will continue to decrease 
as the square of the distance, is evident, 
from the consideration that the numeral 
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co-efficients, expressing the distance, will 
in every case be squared, while the quantity” 
p x? remains unaltered. 

‘In order to comprehend the nature of 
absorption more clearly, it will be neces- 
sary to suppose the universe to be diminish- 
ed. Therefore, instead of the sun’s diame- 
ter being nearly 900,000 miles, suppose 
it to be 1 inch, and the distance of the 
nearest fixed star cannot be less than 
19,400,000,000,000 miles, according to 
astronomical observations; but as the sun’s 
diameter is taken a little too great, it will 
be as well to take the round num- 
ber, 20,000,000,000,000, for the distance 
of the stars; then by proportion, as 
900,000 x 1,760 x 36 : 20,000,000,000, 
000: : 1: 350.7 miles, the proportional 
distance of the stars; and if we take half 
this distance for the radius, or the whole 
for the diameter of the spherical space 
belonging to the diminished sun or sphere, 
whose diameter is 1 inch, it will give us an 
idea of the greatness of the portion of 
space allotted to so small a quantity of mat- 
ter, and of the probability of absorption. 

It is certain, that this spherical space 
may be divided into any given number of 
parts; admit, then, that the number of 
parts is such, that the magnitude of each 
may not be greater than a common mite ; 
also, any given quantity of matter may be 
divided into as many equal parts as the 
spherical space. Therefore, suppose that, 
in every division of this space, a particle of 
this divided matter is placed; and sup- 
pose that each of these particles, instead 
of being spherical, is made long, after the 
manner of hairs or fibres, each heing 
longer than the diameter of its space, and 
of an elastic nature; by means of which, 
they will form a united whole; or an elas- 
tic fluid filling the space. 

Let n = the number of years since the 
creation of the world, and p= the num- 
ber of parts into which the sphere, whose 
diameter is 1 inch, or solidity 5236, may 
be divided, such that one of them may not 
sensibly augment the sphere if added to 
it. Also let x be the given quantity of 
matter to be converted into the elastic fluid ; 
and let it be of such a magnitude, that 


TP or r=; now, admit 


that a quantity of matter, equal to that of 
the whole sphere or diminished sun, is, 
after the manner before mentioned, con- 
verted into a fluid medium, and diffused 
over its proper space; then it is evident 
that a quantity of fluid, equal to that made 
of the quantity of matter represented by x, 
may have been absorbed every year since 
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the creation, and yet the sun will not sen- 
sibly be augmented. And as_ general 
terms are used for the number of years, 
and number of parts of the sun, it follows 
that those terms may be made equal to any 
given numbers greater, to any extent, and 
yet be capable of answering the same 
end. 

I do not say that the small particles 
which compose this fluid are exactly of the 
size and figure above mentioned. I should 
suppose them infinitely smaller. What I 
have said on this subject, is more to explain 
the possibility of the doctrine of absorp- 
tion, than to shew the way in which it is 
performed. These are the secret things of God, 
too deep for the art of man fully to com- 
prehend. We must be content to skim over 
the surface of things; we have not organs 
sufficient to discover the size and figure of 
the small particles which compose either 
solids or fluids ; we have not sufficient data 
to build our reasoning upon. _ It is, there- 
fore, very probable that these things will 
never be completely evolved ; if any thing 
ever should be found out relating to them, 
it is my opinion that chemistry must 
do it. 

If we admit the Newtonian hypothesis, 
that light is emitted from the sun, we know 
not but it may by assimilation be converted 
into this fluid; and thus the loss made by 
absorption might be supplied. It may 
also be observed, that there is no more 
improbability in admitting, that the sun 
absorbs the fluid of the universe without 
increasing (sensibly) its bulk, than there is 
in admitting, that it continually emits par- 
ticles of matter, without diminishing it. 

The doctrine of absorption is no way 
foreign to the system of nature. Newton 
supposes, that all the particles of light 
falling on any body are absorbed, except 
those that give the colour ; yet we see that 
there is no sensible increase of quantity. 

There are many things in chemistry that 
tend to favour the subject of absorption. 
Lime absorbs carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere ; oxygen, absorbed by bodies in 
a state of combustion, converts them to 
acids ; and the metallic oxides are found to 
be heavier than the metals from which they 
were produced. Many other things of this 
nature might be mentioned, all of which 
serve to prove, that the opinion I have ad- 
vanced is no ways contrary to, or incon. 
Sistent with, the operations of nature. 

What the cause of absorption is, we 
know not; but in the things before men- 
tioned, we have demonstrative evidence of 
its truth; hence we may infer, that if mat- 
ter, under a certain circumstance, is capable 
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of absorbing a fluid, it may be capable of 
doing the same under other circumstances, 
And the discoveries made in the present 
age, by Dr. Priestley and Sir H. Davy, tend 
to confirm this opinion. 

it we admit, that space is replete with 
this subtle elastic fluid, so much so as to 
be capable of penetrating through the 
densest masses of matter with the greatest 
ease ; and that an infinite number of great 
bodies, which we call fixed stars, situated 
at such distances, that they may be out of 
the sphere of each other’s flowing force ; 
then, according to the foregoing principles, 
there will be a continual current of the 
elastic fluid, flowing from all directions 
toward the centre of each; and the power 
of the force occasioned by this current will 
be in proportion to the density and real 
magnitude of the stars. 

It is well known that the fixed star, 
which we call the sun, continually revolves 
on its axis, and makes a revolution m the 
course of twenty-five days and fourteen 
hours. Now, it is evident that this rotary 
motion of the sun will cause a whirling 
motion in the fluid. And if several bodies, 
much smaller than the sun, be placed at 
such distances from each other, as to be 
remote from each other’s flowing force, and 
at such a distance from the sun, that his 
flowing force may not be so great as to 
carry them down to him, and being placed 
over his equator, or near thereto; they 
will be continually whirled round him at 
their respective distances. In this way, I 
suppose the primary planets, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Asteroids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, 
to make their revolutions round the sun. 

To illustrate this, take a small ball, made 
of wood or any other substance, run a wire 
through its poles; get a small basin of 
water, place one end of the wire or axis in 
the water, and let it rest on the bottom of 
the basin, and let the ball be so plaeed 
that it may be just covered by the surface 
of the water; also put into the water some 
particles of saw-dust, filings of wood, or 
other light substances: then hoid the axis 
steady with one hand, and with the other 
whirl it round as fast as you can, and the 
small particles, &c. will make revolutions 
round the ball, just as the planets do round 
the sun. 

When we consider the amazing velocity 
of the planets in their orbits, compared 
with that of the surface of the sun, when 
revolving on his axis; one would at first 
sight be ready to think that his motion 
could not communicate so great a velocity 
to them; and, indeed, it could not, since, 
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according to the law of John Kepler, who 
discovered that the squares of the periodi- 
cal times of the planets, are as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun. Hence, 
their velocities must decrease the farther 
they are from the sun; and the velocity of 
Mercury in its orbit is many times that of 
the sun; yet, evidently, according to the 
foregoing rule, it ought to be less. But, from 
the appearance, termed the zodiacal light, 
it is very evident that the sun is surrounded 
by a dense atmosphere, which extends to 
a great distance from him; for this light 
extends farther than the orbit of Venus. 
Now, this dense and extensive atmosphere, 
like mighty oars, will dash upon the fluid 
of the universe, and whirl it with a much 
greater velocity than could be effected by 
the sun alone; and though the velocities of 
the planets decrease the farther they are 
from the sun, yet it is sufficiently evident, 
that the force by which they are moved 
must increase to a great distance from the 
sun ; for it must be considered, that the sun 
and its atmosphere revolve together as one 
body. Hence, at the distance of one radius 
from the surface, the force will be twice as 
great ; at twice that distance it will be three 
times as great as at the surface; and it will 
probably continue to increase in this way 
to as many distances of the radius, until the 
atmosphere gets too rare to carry on in this 
proportion. Therefore, it is clear that the 
sun, together with its atmosphere, is quite 
sufficient to give motion to the planets of 
the solar system. 

I have hitherto only mentioned the mo- 
tion of the planets as caused by the action 
of one force, which would cause them to 
revolve about the sun in circular orbits; 
but if we consider that they have a tendency 
toward the sun, it is obvious that the union 
of these two forces will cause them to 
make their revolutions in elliptical orbits, 
having the sun in one of their foci. 

This would be the way that the orbits 
of the planets would be generated, pro- 
vided that the increments were taken in- 
finitely little, in which case the number of 
points of the curve would be infinite, and 
the lines uniting them, would be the dia- 
gonals of rectangular parallelograms; for 
though it must be observed that the whirling 
force would generate a circular curve, yet if 
this be diminished sine limite, it will coin- 
cide with the tangent; hence the incre- 
ments would be rectilineal. 

What is said of the orbits of the planets, 
may be said of the satellites, or moons 
attending them also. By the foregoing 
observations, every planet has a current of 
the elastic fluid of the universe continually 





flowing toward its centre, as well as the 
sun ; ‘and as they have a rotary, or diumal 
motion about their axis, it follows, that they 
must have both a flowing and a whirling 
force. Hence, if any number of smaller 
bodies or planets be placed at proper dis- 
tances from one of the primary planets, and 
from one another, and over its equator, or 
near thereto, they will be whirled round it, 
in orbits of an elliptical figure, in the same 
manner as the primary planets make revo- 
lutions round the sun, and will be carried 
along with it as it proceeds in its orbit, 
In this way, I suppose the moon to be 
whirled round the earth ; the four satellites, 
or moons of Jupiter, to be whirled round 
Jupiter; the seven moons of Saturn, and 
the six moons of the Georgium Sidus, to be 
whirled about them, and to be carried 
along with them as they make their revo- 
lutions round the sun. 

If other bodies, much smaller than the 
sun, be placed at an immense distance 
from him, so that they may be farther 
from being over his equator than the 
planets are; in this situation the whirling 
force of the sun will be much less than 
if they were placed over his equator. 
Hence, the flowing force will cause them 
to descend toward the centre of the sun 
with an amazing velocity, while the other 
force wi!l cause them to describe curves 
of an elliptical figure, having the sun in 
one of their foci ; and, on account of the 
great disproportion between the two forces, 
the orbits will be much more eccentric 
than those of the planets. In this way, I 
suppose those wonderfal bodies, which we 
call comets, to perform their revolutions 
round the sun. 

The reader may illustrate the motions of 
the comets by a diagram; in which it must 
be observed, that the increments generated 
by the whirling force, must be taken much 
less than those of the planets. It may also 
be observed, that the variation will be 
in proportion to the cosine of the distance 
from the sun’s equator; but as the flowing 
force continually tends toward the centre of 
the sun, this rule will vary as it descends 
toward the sun. And if a comet revolves 
about the sun’s ‘equator, it must either be 
projected perpendicularly toward the sun, 
from the higher apsis ; or in a tangent from 
the lower apsis, 

My reasons for adopting the above 
theory, are, 1. All the planets make their 
revolutions in one direction, from west to 
east. 2d. They move the same way as 
the sun does, 3d. They revolve in the 
plane of his equator, or nearly so. 4th. 
The satellites perform their revolutions 
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round their primaries in one direction ; and 
not far from the plane of their equators. 
5th. They all perform their revolutions in 
the same way as their primaries revolve 
on their axes, as far as we are able to dis- 
cover. 6th. Comets make their revolutions 
in various directions out of the zodiac. 
7th. It is much more consistent to the 
general simplicity of nature; and it is far 
more probable, that the sun whirls round 
the planets, than that the planets whirl the 
sun on his axis, according to the Newton- 
ian hypothesis. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
———>—_- 


THE STAMFORD ANNUAL BULL-RUNNING, 
(LINCOLNSHIRE.) 


In our last number, col. 873, we briefly 
noticed a periodical, entitled “‘ The Voice of 
Humanity,” the first part of which had then 
just made its appearance. Among the va- 
rious instances of inhumanity which it 
records, the following exposure of “The 
Stamford Annual Bull-running,” will be 
sufficient to furnish an idea of the character 
it may be expected io support. 

“Tradition says that, in the reign of 
King John, anno 1215, Earl Warren, as 
he was standing on his castle walls, in 
Stamford, and looking on the meadow, saw 
two bulls fighting. A butcher, to whom one 
of the bulls belonged, happening to come 
into the meadow just at that instant with a 
large mastiff, set the dog on his own bull, 
and drove him into the town, which he no 
sooner entered than all the dogs, both great 
and small, followed him. The bull, being 
now rendered furious by the noise of the 
people and the fierceness of the dogs, ran 
over every one that chanced to be in his 
way. This brought other butchers and 
more people together, who made such a 
clamour, that it reached the Earl in his cas- 
tle, who mounted his steed, and rode to 
learn the occasion of it,—when he was so 
much delighted with the tumult the bull 
made, that he gave the meadow in which he 
saw him fighting as a common to the town 
butchers, to feed their cattle after the first 
grass is eaten, on condition that they should 
find a mad bull to continue the sport annu- 
ally, on that very day, which was just six 
weeks before Christmas-day ; and the mea- 
dow is still called Castle Meadow. 

* From this incident originated an annual 
custom, which has degenerated into a de- 
gree of barbarous cruelty never contemplated 
by the founder ; yet it has existed for more 
than six hundred years ! 

“The butchers, at their charge, having, 
the night before, procured the wildest bull 





they can get, put him into a stable, or 
barn, and the next morning proclamation is 
made by the beliman, throughout the town, 
that no one, on pain of imprisonment, shall 
offer any violence to strangers; that no 
persons are to have any iron on their clubs 
or staves, when they pursue the bull (which 
is disregarded and violated every year); 
but, as the town is a great thoroughfare, 
and it being term time, a guard is ap- 
pointed to let passengers pass through it 
without hurt or molestation. When the 
proclamation is over, and the shops and 
gates are all shut, the bull is turned out of 
the stable, and then all the dogs in the 
town, with men, women, and children, of 
all sorts and sizes, run promiscuously after 
him, spattering dirt, with their clubs, on 
each other’s faces, that one would think 
them (as the historian observes) so many 
Suries started out of hell, 

“On these occasions the influx from 
neighbouring villages of the “ baser sort” is 
immense. All the horse-jobbers, hostlers, 
cads, butchers, pig-jobbers, and men of 
these classes, are thus brought together. 
The riot, uproar, drunkenness, blasphemy, 
and brutality, which follow, beggar all de- 
scription. At the tolling of a bell, the ani- 
mal, which has been kept up in the dark 
for some time, is turned out; and, if not 
sufficiently ferocious, they goad it to mad- 
ness by means of nails and spikes, fastened 
to the end of sticks. Sometimes they lace- 
rate its flesh, and pour in spirits, to render 
the poor beast furious. When the bull has 
happened to be of a meek and quiet dispo- 
sition (atid in that respect greatly superior 
to the human brutes which surround him) 
the bullards have sawn off his horns, cut off 
his tai!, fired a train of gunpowder along 
his back, and poured aqua fortis on his 
wounds! After running the hapless victim 
of their cruelty through the town, the object 
of the rabble is, by a concentrated effort, to 
throw him over the bridge into the foaming 
Welland below! This, if accomplished 
before twelve o’clock, entitles them to ano- 
ther victim. A man on one occasion jumped 
in after it, and, seizing it by the tail, swore 
he would follow it if it went to hell. In an 
extraordinary manner he relinquished his 
grasp, and sunk to rise no more! Some- 
times, after running the poor beast till it 
falls from exhaustion, they will rip open its 
bowels while yet alive, and a struggle takes 
place which shall obtain the heart, which is 
seized, and carried away in triumph! 
Others, with large knives, cut up the poor 
animal, hide and all, and bearing away 
pieces of the flesh to public houses, roast 
them and eat them. What cannibals! what 
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a disgrace to the Christian land in which 
we live! 

“‘ The following description of only a part 
of this scene, witnessed on the 13th of ast 
November, will be found in a sermon 
preached by the Rev. T. Winks, on the 
Sunday following :— 

“ T went to the house of a friend, who 
resides in the street in which the animal is 
kept. The street was closed at all its ave- 
nues with waggons, in which were numbers 
of men, women, and children. The doors 
and windows of the houses were either 
closed or strongly barricadoed ; the windows 
and tops of the houses, where accessible, 
were also crowded with people; as were 
the walls, haystacks, hovels, &c. The 
street was thronged with men and boys: I 
was surprised and disgusted to observe seve- 
ral women amongst the crowd. Aged men 
also, hardly able to walk, were to be seen 
moving towards this scene of riot, anxious 
to witness a repetition of such exploits as 
they, when young, had often performed. 
The crowd was greatest around the hovel, 
or stable, in which the bull was confined. 
Several times it was announced that the 
animal was coming; at length it was turned 
out. It ran by the house in which I stood, 
closely followed by hundreds of men and 
boys, who surrounded it on all sides with 
uplifted sticks, and caps, and hats, shouting 
and yelling. It appeared rather timid than 
wild, and seemed anxious to escape from 
the crowd, and avoid the people rather than 
disturb them. Some counvisseurs remarked, 
as it went by the first time, “‘ Good for no- 
thing! Not worth two-pence!” and so on. 
They thus pursued it up and down the streets 
for about half an hour, during which time 
they did much to vex, and cause it to be mis- 
chievous: they threw buckets of water in its 
face ; they held their caps and hats before 
it, and brought out, dogs to attack it; all 
these expedients however would not vex the 
poor beast so as to make it riotous. A 
strife now took place whether it should be let 
out of the barriers of the street into the town, 
or be put up for a season. But I cannot 
and will not attempt to describe the scene 
which followed; the violent gestures, the 
oaths, the blows upon the poor animal, the 
contentions, were dreadful, and resembled 
more a scene amongst the savages of New 
Zealand, than amongst the inhabitants of a 
respectable town in England. 

“‘ At length the party who were for con- 
fining the animal prevailed, and it was put 
into its prison-house for a season, while its 
tormentors went to refresh themselves. I 
now walked through the streets, and looked 
in at the public houses, which were crowded 
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to excess with customers of both sexes and 
all ages. Ere the sport began I noticed 
several evidently intoxicated ; but now the 
pale faces, and staggering steps, and mad 
shouts of numbers, gave too certain note 
that a scene of dreadful and lawless riot 
would ensue. I felt concerned for my per- 
sonal safety, and hastened from these scenes 
of vice and mischief. About an hour af- 
terward, being seated at dinner in the house 
of a friend on the other side of the river, we 
were aroused by the shouts of numbers 
rushing by and crying, “It’s in the river! 
It’s in the river!” I put on my hat and 
went out. The bull was swimming down 
the river, its head only appearing above the 
water; on either side of the river were 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men, wo- 
men, and children, hallooing and shouting. 
I presently discovered that they were afraid 
the animal would escape from them down 
the river. Two or three boats pushed off in 
pursuit; others met it in the stream, and 
they ultimately succeeded in forcing it out 
of the water. Fatigued with swimming 
and shivering with cold, it seemed incapable 
of resistance, much less of mischief. The 
multitude, regardless of its exhausted con- 
dition, drove it before them past the house 
in which I stood; and here the scene of 
mad uproar was such as I cannot describe ; 
the shouts, the blows, the violence of the 
mob, were truly horrific! They hurried 
the poor creature up to the bridge, and in a 
few minutes we heard that it was in the 
water again. They now drew a line of 
coal boats across the river, and thus pre- 
vented its escape. As the poor animal came 
swimming down the river, it seemed anxious 
to escape from the crowds that lined its 
banks; but the line of boats obstructed its 
progress, when several respectably dressed 
men met it in a small boat, and drove it by 
beating it about the head with an oar, 
towards land; it moaned most piteously. 
I felt at this moment the full force of the 
lamentation of the amiable Cowper,— 


“ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart !” 


Yes, I am not ashamed to own that I felt 
for the poor creature, when I heard its pi- 
teous moans, and witnessed its ineffectual 
attempts to escape from its tormentors: I 
felt ashamed too for my fellow-creatures, 
that they ‘should employ their superior sa- 
gacity to torment a dumb animal, and thus 
out-do the very brutes in savage barbarity ; 
for it is seldom we hear of one brute tor- 
turing another for mere sport. 

“ Again it was driven to land: and now 
their sport was over; for, lame, and trem- 
bling, and exhausted, it could scarcely walk ; 
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so they led it by the horns through a few 
streets 6f the town, giving three shouts at 
the houses of those inhabitants who favoured 
the custom. On rising the hill near to St. 
Mary’s Church, they met one of the Cam- 
bridge coaches going out; a wheel was 
locked, and horse-keepers were at the heads 
of the horses; but it was with some diffi- 
culty and danger the coach made its way 
through the mob. The poor worn-out ani- 
mal was now conducted into its prison 
again: it was designed, I am told, to bring 
it forth again in the evening, by torch-light, 
as they did on the last occasion of this kind ; 
but the poor creature was almost too feeble 
to move, and I am informed that they shot 
it this morning. The things I have now 
stated, I saw ; and in the words of my text 
I exclaim, ‘ I beheld the transgressors, and 
was grieved.” 
a 
DON PEDRO, THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 
(From Dr. Walsh's Notices of Brazil in 1828-9.) 


Tue church of Da Gloria, close by our 
house, was that to which Don Pedro was 
particularly attached, from a sincere and 
deep feeling, I was told, for the memory of 
his wife. Every Saturday, at nine in the 
morning, as regular as the movement of a 
clock, he passed our door, driving four 
miles in a phaeton, and attended by a 
troop of horse with a trumpeter. I fre- 
quently followed in my morning walk over 
the hill. The Emperor always stopped his 
phaeton at the bottom, and walked up, 
leaning on his chamberlain, and dressed ge- 
nerally in plainclothes. A few respectable 
people of the neighbourhood formed the 
congregation on this occasion; and when 
he went in, they followed him ; he knelt on 
a carpet laid on the steps of the altar, and 
they knelt behind him. I have observed 
him during the continuance of the service, 
and he seemed serious and sincere, fre- 
quently crossing himself with much devo- 
tion. When it was over they rose, and he 
walked out among the crowd, as a simple 
individual of the congregation. He was 
generally accosted in the portico by some 
person, with whom he entered into familiar 
conversation : and on one occasion, a droll, 
forward fellow, of the lower ranks, told him 
some story with the ease and familiarity he 
would to a common acquaintance, at which 
the Emperor laughed heartily, and every 
one about him joined, as if they were not 
in the smallest degree restrained by his pre- 
sence. On his way down he generally had 
a group about him joking in the same way, 
and his whole progress was totally divested 
of any seeming dislike to the profanum vul- 
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gus, or a wish to repel them, but was on the 
extreme of familiarity. When he again 
entered his carriage he drove off with velo- 
city, followed by his guards at a gallop, and 
was soon lost amidst clouds of dust and 
sand. I had, however, an opportunity of a 
more intimate knowledge of him by a’ per- 
omimener, © © * & * 
Pedro, like his great namesake of Russia, 
is a good mechanic, and the specimens of 
his handy workmanship will hereafter be 
preserved and exhibited in a national mu- 
seum to posterity, as the remains of this se- 
cond Peter, and founder of a great empire 
in the new, as the other was in the old 
world. While yet a child, an ivory ship 
was presented to him by Col. Cunningham, 
a gift from Sir Sidney Smith. It had been 
broken in the carriage, and required some 
ingenuity to put it again together. He 
called for his box of tools, and soon repaired 
it in all its parts, with the skill of a ship- 
wright, and the dexterity of a carpenter. 
His apartment is a workshop, in which is a 
lathe and a bench, and here he has con- 
structed sundry articles. Over the lathe is 
a tablet on the ceiling, I believe of his own 
device and execution. It represents a te- 
lescope, an ear-trumpet, and a padlock, 
implying by these emblems that all who 
enter the palace should see, hear, and say 
nothing. The Emperor’s habits are very 
active and very temperate. He rises every 
morning before day, and, not sleeping him- 
self, is not disposed to let otherssleep. He 
usually begins, therefore, with discharging 
his fowling-piece about the palace, till all 
the family are up. He breakfasts at seven 
o’clock, and continues engaged’ in business, 
or amusement, till twelve, when he again 
goes to bed, and remains till half-past one ; 
he then rises, and dresses for dinner. He is 
never seen in soiled linen or dirty clothes. 
He dines with his family at two, makes a 
temperate meal, and seldom exceeds a glass 
of wine, and then ammuses himself with his 
children, of whose society he is very fond. 
He is strict and severe, but an affectionate 
father, and they at once love and fear him. 
At nine he retires to bed. His education 
was early neglected, and he has never re- 
deemed the lost time. He still, however, 
retains some classical recollections, and oc- 
casionally takes up a Latin book, particu- 
larly the breviary, which he reads generally 
in that language. He wished to acquire a 
knowledge of English, and to that end he 
commenced, along with his children, a 
course of reading with the Rev. Mr. Til- 
bury, an Englishman who has taken orders 
in the Catholic church. After having made 
some progress, he laid it aside, and began 
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to learn French, in which he sometimes 
converses. He has an English groom, from 
whom also he unfortunately learned some 
English. This fellow, I am informed, is 
greatly addicted to swearing and indecent 
language, and the Emperor, and even the 
late Empress, adopted some of his phrase- 
ology, without being aware of its import. 
In his domestic expenses he is exceedingly 
frugal. The careless profusion of his father, 
and the total derangement of the finances, 
had involved the country in such difficul- 
ties, that he found it necessary to set an 
example of frugality in his own person, by 
limiting himself to a certain expenditure. 
———_~+>--—-— 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF 
RELIGION. 


Srr Henry Hatrorp, the President of the 
College of Physicians, at a late meeting of 
the members read a paper on “ brain fever, . 
or rather a remarkable physiological indica- 
tion connected with it, which is noticed by 
Areteus,—namely, the frequent return to a 
sound and even vigorous state of intellect, 
which will follow the ravings of disease, and 
precede the approach of death: in the 
course of which the President, desirous of 
pointing out a connexion supposed by the 
ancients to exist between the close of life 
and the prophetic spirit, was led to refer— 
as most probably originating such a notion 
—to the divinely inspired predictions which 
marked the end of Jacob’s life, and to the 
promise of the Saviour, which both the pa- 
triarch, and the prophet Isaiah, have so 
clearly developed. 

In doing this, the illustrious President 
(who had for his hearers the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lords Westmoreland and Stan- 
hope, and some of the first characters in the 
state) took occasion to make a distinct 
recognition of his own entire belief in the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures; and it 
is not a little gratifying to find, that, at a pe- 
riod when the principles of infidelity are so 
sedulously diffused, and especially when it 
has been imputed to science, (perhaps not 
altogether without cause), that she has too 
often subserved the purposes of scepticism, 
such a confession should have been boldly 
made by our chief medical professor, to the 
credit of his own personal religion, and to 
the confusion of those who are “ rejecting 
the counsel of God against themselves.” 

It may be very true that others of the 
same profession would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have been as ready to have 
given “ a reason for the hope that was in 
them,” but, however this may be, it is wor- 
thy of record, that there is at least one of 
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the modern school of medicine who is 
walking in the steps of the illustrious Boer- 
haave, who, in his Latin commentary on his 
own life, declares his full persuasion that 
“ the Holy Scriptures are our best instructors 
in the way of salvation ; and, when joined 
with obedience to Christ’s examples and 
precepts, afford the highest tranquillity to 
the mind.” Such a man as the present 
medical president needs no eulogy; but 
the public requires, at the present eventful 
crisis, such men in the chairs of philosophy 
and science. 
—— 
CURIOUS. PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 
HORSES OF CANADA. 
(From Brown's Anecdotes of Horses, lately pub- 
ished.) 

‘¢ Tue winter travelling in Canada is some- 
times very expeditious. It is surprising 
with what speed a good Canadian horse 
will go when drawing a cabriolet over the 
ice, instances having occurred of their tra- 
velling ninety miles, in one of these vehicles, 
in twelve hours; but when this occurs, the 
roads must be very smooth and hard. The 
shoes of their horses are never roughened, 
as in this country, by turning up the ends of 
them, but by inserting two or more steel 
screws, which can be removed or renewed 
at pleasure. The horses of Canada are very 
hardy animals; their best pace is a trot ; 
they are accustomed to much bad usage and 
hard work, and are the most willing crea- 
tures in the world, for they never refuse the 
draught. They are brought from the coun- 
try into Quebec, in the coldest weather, and 
left standing in the open air, without any 
covering, for hours together, while their 
owners are transacting their business, or 
drinking, and they seem not to be any the 
worse for it. In the winter, the Canadian 
horse, like all other quadrupeds of that 
country, acquires an increased quantity of 
fur to protect him from the cold, and the 
currycomb is never used. When the horses 
have been heated by fast driving, in a cold 
day, they appear to have a sort of icicle at 
every hair, and icicles two or three inches in 
length are often suspended from their noses. 

“ Travelling on Lake Champlain is at all 
times dangerous ; it is very common for 
sledge, horses, and men, to fall through the 
ice, where the water is some hundred feet 
deep ; and there is no warning of danger 
till the horses drop in, pulling the sledge 
after them: luckily, the weak places are of 
no great extent ; the traveller extricates him- 
self from the sledge as soon as possible ; 
and he finds the ice strong enough to sup- 
port him, though it will not bear the weight 
of the horses. The pulling of them out is 
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done in a manner perfectly unique: the 
horses are strangled, to save their lives. 
When the horses fall through—for there are 
always two in these sledges—their struggles 
only tend to injure and sink them; but, as 
they have always round their neck a rope 
with a running noose, the moment the ice 
breaks, the driver and the passengers get out, 
and, catching hold of ‘the rope, pull it with 
all their foree, which in a very few minutes 
strangles the horse ; and no sooner does this 
happen than they rise in the water, float on 
one side, and are drawn out on strong ice, 
where the noose of the rope being loosened, 
respiration returns, and in a short time the 
horses are on their feet, and as much alive 
as ever. This operation has been known to 
be performed two or three times a day on 
the same horses. The Canadians tell you, 
that horses which are often on the lake get 
so accustomed to’ being hanged, that they 
think nothing at all-of it. But though the 
case is very common, the attempt does not 
always succeed ; for it sometimes happens, 
that both sledge and horses go to the bottom, 
if they cannot be extricated in time. 

Another remarkable fact in regard to the 
Canadian horses is their fondness for fish. 
The fish thus eaten, except in size, resemble a 
cod, and are from four tonine inches long; the 
English call them tommy cod. The man- 
ner of catching them is by cutting holes in 
the ice, and putting down either nets or 
lines. Over this hole a temporary house is 
built, large enough to contain half-a-dozen 
people, and a stove to keep them warm. 
They who cannot afford deals to build a 
house, substitute large pieces of ice, with 
which they form a defence against the wea- 
ther. Midnight is the best time for fishing; 
and a strong light is placed near the hole, 
which attracts the attention of the fish, and 
brings them round it in large quantities. 
There are a number of these houses on the 
river St. Charles, which have a strange ap- 
pearance in a dark night, especially those 
made of ice.” 

—— 


SNUFF-TAKING. 


Every inveterate snuff-taker takes, at a 
moderate computation, one pinch in ten 
minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable 
ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, 
and other incidental circumstances, con- 
sumes one minute and a half. One minute 
and a half out of every ten, allowing six- 
teen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts 
to two hours and twenty-four minutes out 
of every natural day, or one day out of 
every ten. One day out of every ten 
amounts to thirty-six days and a half ina 








year. Hence if we suppose the practice 
to be persisted in forty years, two entire 
years of the snuff-taker’s life will be dedi- 
cated to tickling his nose, and two more to 
blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff- 
boxes, and handkerchiefs, will be the sub- 
ject of a second essay, in which it will 
appear that this luxury encroaches as much 
on the income of the snufi-taker, as it does 
on his time; and that by a proper appli- 
cation of the time and money thus lost to 
the public, a fund might be constituted for 
the discharge of the national debt. 
Preston Brook. 
———<——— 
ON SMOKING. 


Mr. Epitor, 

S1r,—I hate smoking, and I wish you 
would use your influence to abolish it. 
Were a certain great author’s style of con- 
versation and of writing now in vogue, I 
would say to our modern Bardolphs, who 
carry the admiral’s light in their mouths 
instead of in the nosee—“ Sir, no man has 
a right to smoke; he who smokes destroys 
the fundamental principle of all human 
society :—Sir, men could never congregate 
for social enjoyment but upon a primary 
principle, that no man has a right to dis- 
turb the personal comfort of his neighbour. 
Now, Sir, he who pollutes the atmosphere 
by the circumgiratory ignition of the con- 
volved lamina of either an oriental or occi- 
dental shrub, emitting spiral fumigations 
which inspirate the respirable essence, and 
send out molicul to taint our habiliments 
for many hours, invades the primary rights 
of his fellow-men, and saps the very foun- 
dations of social existence. Every indi- 
vidual has an inalienable right to pure 
respirations of the atmospheric element, 
and he who invades that right for his 
selfish enjoyment, I pronounce a savage. 
I should as soon think of admitting such a 
man into my drawing-room, as a Whig, or 
a Nonconformist.” 

Without such an anathema, smoking has 
lorig been on the wane, In the House of 
Commons there is but one room in which 
smoking is permitted by the “lex parlia- 
mentaria non scripta.” Years ago this 
Platonic lobby used to be crowded, and 
to send forth its villanous compound of 
unsavoury smells, but for five years there 
has scarcely been a cigar in the room. 
Last session I did not see one; though I 
must confess that there have been a few 
vain attempts this year to revive “the good 
old times.” For this reformation, society 
owes to the shop-boys and clerks of Lon- 
don a debt of gratitude as large and as 
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perpetual as the national debt of England. 
As soon as the Sunday-clad apprentices, 
and the evening-released clerks of all de- 
scriptions, became recherche in cigars, 
not all the laws of the universe could have 
retained smoking in favour with persons of 
fashion. It is a vile annoyance to the fair, 
and 





** banishes for hours, 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours.” 

The last man “in decent society,” who 
made it an habitual practice to smoke, was 
Lord , and his reputation was 
stabbed to death by the bon-mot of Lady 
, who protected him in the practice 
by observing, ** What a pity it would be to 
deprive such a good sort of a man of the 
only enlightened thing that ever approached 
him !”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AntI-Fumo. 








——— 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


“THe apparatus essential to the modern 
chemical philosopher is much less bulky 
and expensive than that used by the an- 
cients. An air-pump, an electrical ma- 
chine, a voltaic battery, (all of which may 
be upon a small seale,) a blow-pipe appa- 
ratus, a bellows and forge, a mercurial and 
water gas apparatus, cups and basins of 
platinum and glass, and the common re- 
agents of chemistry, are what are required. 
All the implements absolutely necessary 
may be carried in a small trunk, and some 
of the best and most refined researches of 
modern chemists have been made by 
means of an apparatus which might with 
ease be contained in a-small travelling car- 
riage, and the expense of which is only a 
few pounds. The facility with which 
chemical inquiries are carried on, and the 
simplicity of the apparatus, offer additional 
reasons to those I have already given, for 
the pursuit of this science. It is not 
injurious to health; the modern chemist 
is not like the ancient one, who passed the 
greater part of his time exposed to the heat 
and smoke of a furnace, and the unwhole- 
some vapours of acids and alkalies, and 
other menstrua, of which, for a single ex- 
periment, he consumed several pounds. 
His processes may be carried on in the 
drawing-room, and some of them are no 
less beautiful in appearance than satisfac- 
tory in their results. It was said by an 
author, belonging to the last century, of 
alchemy, ‘that its beginning was deceit, its 
progress labour, and its end beggary ;’ it 
may be said of modern chemistry, that its 
beginning is pleasure, its progress know- 
ledge, and its objects truth and utility. I 





have spoken of the scientific attainments . 
necessary for the chemical philosopher; I 
will say a few words of the intellectual 
qualities necessary for discovery, or for the 
advancement of the science. Amongst 
them patience, industry, and neatness in 
manipulation; and accuracy and minute- 
ness in observing and registering the phe- 
nomena they present, are essential.”—Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Last Days of a Philo- 
sopher. 
—_——p~——_—_ 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENON FOR OCTOBER. 


On the 19th of this month, the planet 
Mars commences a direct motion, but 
there will be nothing very interesting in his 
course until the 5th of the ensuing month, 
when he will be again observed, as the 
apex of an isosceles triangle of which @ and 
w Piscium are the base; he is in a similar 
position but farther south on the 6th of the 
present month. On the 8th of November 
he is observed between 6 and a Piscium, 
but much farther from the latter star than 
at his opposition, when he was in a similar 
position. THe is noticed between y and the 
same star on the 10th. On the 13th he 
forms the summit of an isosceles triangle y 
and @ being the base. On the 15th he is 
observed between @ and a, and on the 
22nd between the latter star and w Piscium. 
During the month of December the ap- 
proach of this planet to the stars in the belt 
of the Fishes, is an interesting feature in his 
course. On the 7th he is noticed as the 
apex of an isosceles triangle, 6 and w form- 
ing the base. The next interesting confi- 
guration takes place on the 14th, when the 
planet 3 and e Piscium, form an isosceles 
triangle, 6 being the apex. On the follow- 
ing day Mars crosses the ecliptic in his 
ascending node; and on the 16th he 
forms an isosceles triangle with 3 and e 
Piscium, the former star being the summit. 
On the 20th he again forms an isosceles 
triangle with @ and e, the planet and 3 
being the base. On the 22nd he again 
forms the base of an isosceles triangle with 
6, « being in this case the summit. On 
the following day he is observed between w 
ande. On the 25th he forms isosceles 
triangles with ¢, Z, and e Piscium, ¢ being 
the summit of each. On the 29th the 
planet forms the base of another isosceles 
triangle with e, Z being the summit; he 
also passes between ¢ and e on this day. 
On the 30th he is observed as the apex of 
an isosceles triangle, Z and e forming the 
base. On the 31st he is observed: in a 
line with 6 and w Piscium, and between 
the former star and Z. 
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POETRY. 





STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


EraeriAv shade !—what visions strange 
Burst on thy new-born sight, 
Unconscious of the mighty change 
From darkness into light. 


Born to the world, upborne to heaven, 
Ere thy first cry began ; 

Thy stay in fleeting hours but seven, 
In the abodes of man. 


Few were thy hours, compared with those 
Methuselah enjoy’d, 

Yet mayst thou find as sweet repose, 
Of pleasures know no void. 


Escap’d from pain, escap’d from wo, 
Ere pain or wo was known; 

And now surpassing saints below, 
In wisdom all thine own. 


Shall spirit freed from mortal clay, 
An infant of few hours, 

Attune at once the heavenly lay, 
With patriarchal powers ? 


Or shall that new etherial flame, 
Of but a moment’s light, 

In immortality the same, 
Shine less divinely bright ? 


Our lengthened years expand the mind, 
And organs of the soul: 

But now thy dust is left behind, 
What shall thy powers control ? 


This mortal stamen holds the date 
Of life, as on a page ; 

But must a spirit’s powers await 
The culture of an age? 


If earthly years must circumscribe 
The bounds of future good, 

Who shall contrast the present tribe 
With saints before the food? 


This knowledge is above our reach, 
Beyond our powers to scan ; 
Futurity alone must teach 
This mystery to man. 


To know how spirit thinks or flies, 
An immaterial flame ; 

Or in the regions of the skies, 
Knows every cherub’s name. 


Our knowledge grows with length of time, 
Yet life is like a tale, 

And when we reach another clime, 
What shall our years avail? 


They form no part of human life, 
Where time has ceas’d to reign; 

Cut off in the tumultuous strife, 
Which ends all mortal pain. 


There is the stream of ages past 
Lost in the shoreless sea, 

Of that which must for ever last, 
Changeless eternity! 


Still may the saints who bravely fight 
Some higher raptures know, 

Who bring from darkness into light 
The captives of our foe. 


Yet these have failings to lament, 
And disobedience too, 

And idle words and time mispent, 
And errors not a few- 


Dread day of overwhelming gloom, 
What terror and surprise 

Must usher in our final doom, 
If all our follies rise ! 


If the most holy scarcely find 
Their entrance into heaven,— 
What thousands must be left behind, 
Whose sins are unforgiven! 





And they perchance may wish in vain, 
Their lives had pass'd like thine ; 
And envy e’en a martyr’s chain, 
To share thy bliss divine. 


Etherial shade ! from sorrow free, 
Shall we thy exit weep? 

Who ne’er can know till blest like thee, 
Such wisdom—vast and deep. 


Grimsby. Grorce Heargine. 


—_@——— 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


Fare thee well, O must I leave thee, 
Dearest Thirza, whom I love ; 

Yet let not our parting grieve thee, 
Soon our souls shall meet above. 


Hark! a heavenly sound, inviting 
Me to join the glorious throng, 

Seraph’s softer strains reciting, 
Bid me chant the sacred song. 


Oh! what brilliant beams descending 
Captivate my ravish’d eyes, 

Now my mortal race is ending, 
Jesus calls me to the skies. 


Swift on eagle's pinions soaring, 
Mounts my spirit with delight, 

Canaan’s boundless shores exploring, 
Regions of eternal light. 


Splendid joys are now unfolding 
Joys unknown to finite sense ; 
Heavenly hosts amaz'd beholding, 
Hail their King’s omnipotence. 


Saints and angels too are greeting, 
Sounds of rapture fill the skies, 

Jesus smiles, delightful meeting ! 
Thou art mine, my cbild, he cries. 


Take thy crown, and reign for ever, 
Range in peace this blissful shore, 

Nought my saints and me shall sever, 
Firmly join’d for evermore. 


ALEC WINCHESTER. 


— 
AN ENGLISHMAN CONFINED IN THE 
INQUISITION. ~ 


Waar tongue can half my poignant anguish tell, 


Consign’d in endless misery to mourn, 


Horrific groanings echo through my cell, 


From pining objects, wretched and forlorn. 


I wake at morn, but, ah! no joy for me, 


In this drear spot a ray has never shone, 


My eyes, alas, no cheering objects see, 


Grief and despair remain for me alone. 


Perchance I murmur at my weighty woes, 


And crave the tyrant to assuage my grief; 


*Tis then with ten-fold force he adds his blows, 


Augmenting sorrow, rather than relief. 


A scanty dranght to stay my raging thirst, 


The taunting monster brings with grudging care, 


My heart rejoices, yet keen lashes first 


Sting my poor flesh, inflicting many a scar. 


How small a portion forms my daily share! 


I linger here, depriv’d of food, I faint, 


Yet no kind heart or sympathetic ear 


Eases my woe, or lists to my complaint. 


Britannia’s sons may sail from pole to pole, 


Or round the spacious world undaunted roam; 


The Jew and Turk through various nations stroll, 


And in each kingdom find a tranquil home. 


The eagle waves her plumes toward the sky, 


Or at her fancy roves from rock to tree ; 


The numerous feather’d tribes at pleasure fly, 


Exulting with the joys of liberty. 
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Excluded from the world with all its sweets, 
I weep o’er former hours of peace and love, 
The woodland shades, the valley’s cool retreats, 
My native cottage in the fragrant grove. 


I chide the pans that tells of pleasures gone, 
Hope still would flutter at the thoughts of home, 
But ah! those happy hours shall ne’er return, 
This horrid dungeon seals my final doom. 


I think of home, and heave the bitt’rest sigh, * 
That e’er ascended from a mortal breast ; 
What! leave Lavinia, partner of my joy, 
Of all my fondest offspring dispossess’d ? 


Relentless murderers, thus to pierce my veins, 
My precious life-drops leave my wounded heart, 
My fleeting breath in gradual motion wanes, 
And death shall soon my soul and body part. 
Yet, Heaven be prais’d, my hope is still secure,] 
Christ is my Saviour and perpetual friend, 
His love shall through eternity endure, 
Where weepings cease, and cruel tortures end, 


ALEC. WINCHESTER. 





Review.— Military Reminiscences ex- 
tracted from a Journal of nearly Forty 
Years’ active Service in the East Indies. 
By Colonel James Welsh, of the Ma- 
dras establishment. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 
368-347. Smith & Co. London. 1830. 


In our preceding number, we spoke of 
this work in general terms, and also gave 
several extracts from the first volume. 
Some of these were in the direct line of 
the author’s profession, but others were on 
common topics, such as might present 
themselves to every traveller visiting these 
interesting regions. On all occasions 
Mr. Welsh appears to have been on the 
alert, to notice passing events, and to enter 
on his paeedl whatever presented an 
aspect either new or strange. From these 
varied accumulations he has compiled a 
work of more than ordinary merit, and has 
thrown into its statements and details a 
portion of life that can rarely fail to attract 
the notice, and secure the attention, of his 
readers. 

Of this valuable work we now tum to 
the second volume, suspending our further 
observations, to make room for extracts, 
which will place Mr. Welsh as an author, 
and his work as a publication, in a more 
pleasing light than any critical eulogiums 
could confer. To many readers, we doubt 
not, these specimens of the author’s talents, 
and his appropriation of them, will furnish 
an inducement to become more intimately 
acquainted with the productions of his pen, 
while to others they will delineate varied 
scenes in India, of which they might other- 
wise remain long in comparative ignorance. 

The violence of an Indian hurricane, 
Mr. Welsh thus describes : 

“The wind, which was at first moderate, gra. 


dually rose, and at ten A. m. on the second of May, 
1811, had increased to a perfect hurricane, which 
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continued with unabated fury for seventeen 
hours: the last six indeed, seldom equalled in. 
any part of the world: during which, houses were 
upset, doors and windows blown off their hinges, 
trees torn up by the roots, and streams were 
running with great force in every direction. The 
sea, forcing its way into both rivers, swept all 
before it; two bridges could not be discovered for 
two days afterwards, and the Marmelong, having 
its centre arch carried away, was impassable fora 
considerable time. 

** After this faint outline of the damage sus- 
tained on shore, I know not what words can pic- 
ture the horrors of the sceneinthe roads. Of all 
the ships, brigs, cutters, ketches, donies, &c. only 
one solitary brig escaped, by putting ont to sea 
at the commencement of the storm. Many foun- 
dered at their anchors, for the surface rose as far 
out as nine fathoms, others were literally torn to 
pieces, and the rest dashed against the shore in 
all directions. The whole beach was covered 
with wrecks, a distance of nearly three miles; 
and so thickly were the fragments strewed, that it 
was with difficulty we could tind our way through 
them, as soon as the storm was over; yet, won- 
derful to relate, the band of the Almighty was 
most singularly extended over the crews of his 
Majesty’s fine frigate Daver, and_store-ship 
Chichester, and several other English ships, 
which were totally lost; only two Europeans 
losing their lives, of hundreds exposed to the 
most imminent peril ; and I believe only a few 
hundred natives perished, of thousands whose 
floating habitations were buried in the waters,”— 
Vol. ii. p. 2. 


The following is an instance of strong 
confidence placed by a wealthy native in 
the integrity of the British government : 


“ On the 28th of March, old Poorniah, a ci-devant 
minister of state, who most ably ruled the Mysore 
country for many years during the minority of the 
present rajah, being very aged and infirm, de- 
— this life in the fort of Seringapatam, where 

e had resided for many years with all his riches, 
in perfect retirement and security. He left all 
his wealth, said to amount to ten crores of pa- 
godas, about four millions sterling,to his sons, 
also resident in the fort; a convincing proof of 
the entire confidence reposed in the British 
government by the natives. They had a Hindoo 
native officer's guard over the treasure during 
the father’s illness, and for a few days afterwards, 
till their rights were publicly acknowledged and 
they gave every man of the guard a handsome pre- 
sent when relieved. Colonel Hill and Poorniah were 
old acquaintances ; and the Colonel himself was 
dying, when Poorniah sent him word that he “ was 
going to the land of his fathers.” He sent back 
a reply, that “ he was also going the same road,” 
and actually survived him only a few days.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 9. 


Among the natives, superstition holds an 
almost undisturbed dominion, though some 
few shrewdly suspect that the objects‘of their 
veneration are more indebted to imagi- 
nation than to inherent power, for the ex- 
tensive influence they possess. 





“Ina deep jungle about two hundred yards to 
the northward ofthis house, is a sacred pagoda, 
the repository of a sword said to be two} thousand 
years old, which is annually carried in procession 
by a Brahmin, down the Ghaut, to a pagoda, 
where many thousands of pilgrims assemble to 
behold it. We visited the spot, and examined 
this ancient weapon, always exposed to the wea- 
ther in an open building, where fogs, dew, and 
rain are continual. It certainly has a most 
antique appearance, the hilt being of brass, ex- 
tremely rudely formed, and the blade a mere mis- 
shapen mass of old iron, which had been broken 
and rudely mended near the point; or what 
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should be the point, for it has none at present. 
In such veneration is this reliqne held by the 
natives of Wynaud, that it is left in this open spet 
in the jungle, without any guard or security, but 
the superstition of the people, and they attribute 
such miracles to it, that the ark of the Israelites 
was not held more holy. Its toueh is instant 
annihilation ; and even its appearance, at certain 
times, is mortal, The Brahmin who carries it 
down annually, must not have seen man or wo- 
man for tive days ; and any unfortunate wretch 
who happens to come across him in his holy pil- 
grimage, drops down dead on the spout! Such is 
the tale which cunning bas worked out of igno- 
rance and superstition, and such the veneration 
paid by these weak wretches to a dirty bit of old 
rusty iron.”—Vol. ii. p. 22. 


The extract which follows, will convince 
the reader, that tigers are by no means de- 
sirable neighbours : 


“On the 28th of June,a tiger took a walk to a 
village to the nerthward, and carried off a cow 
and a calf for his breakfast ; then returning home 
over one of the neighbouring hills, he met a 
bullock and a sheep, both of which he purloined 
for his tiffin and dinner. A few such visitors, 
with similar appetites, would soon create a famine 
in this neighbourhood. On the 8th of August, 
also, a tiger passing through several droves of 
oxen, andl flocks of sheep, walked cvolly up at 
mid-day to a young lad, sitting with a dozen other 
shepherds, and seizing him by the hand carried 
him off in his mouth, to the astonishment and 
consternation of the beholders. On the Lith, two 
fingers and part of the skull of the poor lad were 
found near tbe ghaut, but vo further traces of the 
monster or his unfortunate prey.”—Vol. ii. p. 29. 


The unhealthy situation of Seringapatam 
may be inferred from the following fact : 


“Ina few days I proceeded to bring the corps 
in from Seringapatam, and returned! with it on 
the 6th of October, having been absent nearly 
eight months, during which time we had lost 
about four hundred men, women, and children; 
and brought back one hundred and twenty sick, 
who now recovering rapidly, were nearly all out 
of the hospital within a wonth.”—Vol. ii. p. 30. 


The following paragraph is not calculated 
to place the conduct of the English in the 
most enviable light. It introduces to our 
notice two wealthy natives far advanced in 
years, mourning over their departed neigh- 
bours, and the desolation of their country : 


“ Having seen all their old companions laid in 
the silent grave, they seemed left for a little longer 
space, almost solely to point ont to strangers the 
spot where such an one resided; where such a 
building once stood; and to tell how the English 
wantonly destroyed the finest and most sacred 
edifices, as weil as the works of the place. For, 
setting aside the mild and more recent precepts of 
the divine law, and acting on the ler talionis 
rinciple, heeause the French on the other coast 
nad destroyed both public and private edifices in 
Madras, they not only pulled down the governor’s 
palace, the rnins of which still tell what a mage 
nificent building it must have been, but also de- 
stroyed a public school, and dismantled the 
ehureh, an uncommonly large one. I feel a glow 
on my cheek, while writing this sentence, Pro- 
testant thongh lam. How must these men have 
despised and execrated in their hearts, the per- 
petrators of such barbarous acts. These gentle- 
men are both since dead, and their mortal remains 
mingled with the dust of their former compa- 
nions,”—Vol., ii. p. 43. 


Among our author’s adventures while in 
India, his falling into a pit that had been 
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excavated, and slightly covered over, for 
the capture of elephants, is one of the most 
remarkable. It was twelve feet in depth, 
and so secure, that without assistance, an 
escape was scarcely possible. Fortunately 
he was not seriously hurt, but two of his 
companions having fallen into another close 
by, were so severely injured, that the acci- 
dent cost them their lives. The narrative 
is both humorous and affecting; but though 
full of interest, is too long to be extracted. 

The strange ceremony of walking through 
the fire, which the natives practise on cer- 
tain occasions, demands an insertion from 
its singularity. It also derives an additional 
interest from the strange efficacy of some 
preparation with which they rub them- 
selves, in order to pass the burning ordeal, 
and which has the apparent property of 
rendering them invulnerable against the 
corrosions of fire, and the sensation of heat. 
But we will state the fact in Mr. Welsh’s 
own words: 

“On the 12th of March, 1813, being invited by 
the Hindoos of our corps, to see the ceremony of 
walking through the fire, I mounted my horse, 
accompanied by Captain Pepper, and rode to the 
spot, in rear of the native lines, where an oblong 
pit was prepared, eighteen feet by twelve. I am 
not aware of its depth, because on our arrival it 
was full of live coals perfectly red hot. A pro- 
cession then arrived on the opposite side, and 
every one of them either walked or danced deli- 
berately through the fire length-ways, baving only 
two landing-places in the centre of each of the 
sinalier faces. ‘This fire was actually so intense, 
that we could not approach its margin, but sat 
on our horses at a distance, watching every 
motion. I had seena little, and had heard more, 
of this strange feat, but never had such an oppor- 
tunity of positive proof before. It was in the 
middle of the Hooly Feast, and I understood the 
particular ceremony was in honour of the small- 
pox deity Mariamah, to whom they sacrifice a 
cock, before they venture iito the furnace. Then 
besmeared all over with some yellow stuff, they go 
backward and forward, both quick and slow, with- 
out any apparent suffering, and one man carried 
an infant on bis shoulders, which did not even 
cry. The puppets of this extraordinary show 
were of allages; and I saw a very fine boy slip 
down at the landing-place, and the others pulled 
hin up uninjured immediately. I have now stated 
the fact, from ocenlar demonstration; it remains 
for chemists to explore the nature of the stuff 
with which they are besmeared, for every Christian 
will at once attribute this apparent miracle to 
the true cause, and give them due credit for 
a very subtle trick. I never could get any native 
to explain this; and I suspect that the Mussul- 
mans, who can have no interest in keeping up the 
deception, are quite as ignorant of the means as we 
are.”—Vol. ii. p. 50. 


Like most other nations and tribes, the 
Hindoos have among them many traditions, 
some of which bear a most extravagant 
character. To these the common people 
pay a kind of religious attention, and their 
credulity appears to increase in proportion 
as they commit an outrage on the Tictates 
| of reason and common sense. The Irish 
tradition of St. Partrick swimming across 
the channel with his head in his mouth, is 
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scarcely more absurd; but we have no 
room for tales of such monstrous fictions. 

In the management of their boats amidst 
a high and dangerous surf, the natives are 
represented as being exceedingly dexterous. 
The formidable waves are not the only 
enemy they have to encounter. They are 
frequently overturned by the violence of 
the billows, and while struggling for life in 
the waters, are surrounded by sharks, ever 
ready to devour their prey. 

Nor is the land more exempt from dan- 
gers. The ferocious tiger lurks unseen in 
the jungles, and the venomous serpent lies 
concealed in unsuspected nooks. The 
suddenness of the attacks, and the virulence 
of the poison, may be easily gathered from 
the following occurrence : 

“Mr, Pearson, the Zillah judge, who lived in 
a large house, apart from any other, and whose 
compound had been permitted to retain a portion 
of the underwood, for the purpose of amusement 
wich pointers and spaniels, was bnew about 
seven o’clock in the evening, attended by his 
dogs, peons, &c. enjoying the evening air, when 
suddenly he received a blow on the instep, and, 
looking down, perceived a large snake making off. 
The effect was instantaneous, he fell into the 
arms of his attendants, was carried into the house, 
took adose of eau de luce immediately, and sent off 
for the doctor, who ran half a mile to attend him. 
Half an hour had now elapsed since the bite, and 
the native jugglers and snake-men, bad arrived, 
and applied a snake-stone to the wound, which 
was in actual adhesion, when the surgeon, scarify- 
ing theadjacent flesh, and, pouring eaw de luce on 
it, caused the stone to fall off, :vhich was not again 
applied, A vein was also opened above the wound, 
which produced blood in a very bad state; a tight 
ligature was then applied, the draught was applied 
every fifteen minutes, and till eleven no unfayour- 
able symptoms appeared. All at once, however, 
the throat became affected, and his voice failed, 
At half past twelve convulsions ensued, and the 
poor sufferer lingered, unable to articulate, till nine 
o’clock on the next morning, when he expired.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 104. 


An extraordinary tribe of natives, called 
the Nayaree or Niaree, are represented as 
the most abject of the human family. They 
are nearly black, have bushy hair, have a 
language of their own, never build houses, 
wear no clothing, and dare not approach 
any other inhabitant of the coast. They 
live on trees, in bushes, or in holes in the 
ground, and are little ahove the brutes in 
the mental powers they display. 

The Chinese, Mr. Welsh observes, place 
the most implicit faith in the character of 
Europeans when dealing with them, but he 
thinks the same compliment cannot he re- 
turned to the native traders in the celestial 
empire. They are more disposed to trust 
foreigners, than their own countrymen, and 
the reasons assigned are sufficient to justify 
these conclusions. 

The character of Christianity in Goa is 
degraded by the vices of the priests, and 
the base morals of the people. It shows 





iniquity taking shelter under the awful 
sanctions of religion, and becoming the © 
more detestable for the visor which it wears. 
The only redeeming quality is, that the 
Inquisition was without any inhabitants. 

Speaking of the ruins of Bejapoor, the 
author has the following observations : 

**I took up my abode for the day, in the 
Toomah Musjeed: but will not now say any 
more respecting this stupendous proof of the 
instability of all human grandeur, in which have 
been expended millions of money, in buildings 
alone, for bats and owls to inhabit. The heart 
sickens, while in the very act of admiring the 
surprising domes, and enormous masses of hewn 
stone, raised by means apparently not handed 
down to the present generation.”—Vol. ii. p. 305, 

Among the ruins of Bejapoor, Mr. Welsh 
visited an extraordinary cannon, which he 
thus describes : 

“This fine cavalier is situated near the ram- 
part, and not above a few hundred yards from 
the bastion, on which stands the Moolk é Maiden, 
akind of howitzer of cast metal, supposed to be 
partly gold, and of enormous value; the dimen- 
sions of which are fifteen feet long, nearly five feet 
in diameter, and the bore two feet three inches. 
It is so very massive and solid, that it presents no 
vulnerable point to any common tools, and has 
therefore remained entire, and without blemish 
to the present day, on the top of an open bastion, 
in aruined rampart, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather for upwards of two centuries, and 
totally abandoned perhaps for one. The tradition 
is, that it was actually fired once during the siege, 
when the ball, missing the besieger’s camp, went 
hissing through the air, occasioning many mis- 
haps on its passage, for thirty or forty miles, and 
was never found afterwards. Indeed, my infurm- 
ant very sagaciously added,—‘ some suppose that it 
is yet flying.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 318. 

Among the same‘ruins, which embrace 
a circumference of twenty-four miles, over 
which are scattered fragments of former 
magnificence, remnants of splendid man- 
sions, surprising monuments, places of 
worship still lifting their lofty heads above 
the surrounding scenes of desolation, inter- 
sected with habitations of beggary, another 
gun of vast dimensions was discovered. It 
was thirty feet long, and twelve inches in 
bore, but it does not appear to bear any 
marks of great antiquity equal to the pre- 
ceding. 

But we must now prepare to take our 
leave of these interesting volumes. With 
plates and engravings of various descrip- 
tions, amounting to ninety-one, they are 
richly ornamented. As works of art, per- 
haps, they do not occupy a foremost rank ; 
but as illustrations of scenes in nature, or 

roductions of art, they are highly valuable, 

use appropriate and expressive, and 
whoever gazes on them with an eye to 
utility, rather than for the amusement of 
fancy, and the gratification of taste, will be 
pleased with the fidelity of their repre. 
sentations. 

In the literary department, all preten- 
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sions to elegance of diction are disclaimed, 
but the perspicuity which prevails through- 
out, renders all apology unnecessary. The 
materials are both abundant and varied, 
every where displaying sterling worth, and 
evincing the author’s unwearied industry, 
and the successful application of his talents. 

The scenery exhibited on the banks of 
the Ganges, never fail to interest the Euro- 
pean visitor. Mr, Welsh, instead of trans- 
porting us to India, has imported a valu- 
able cargo from her shores, and without 
exposing us to the hazard of a tedious 
voyage, and the fatigue of travelling, regales 
us with its fragrance on the margins of the 
Thames. 


—_———< 


Review.—A Sermon preached at the 
Opening of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
of the Holy Family, at Houghton Hall, 
Yorkshire, the Seat of the Honorable 
C. Langdale, on Feb. 25th, 1829, by the 
Rev. F. Martyn. 


Tue prophetic description of the Man of 
sin by St, Paul, and that of the Beast by 
St. John, are as applicable to the church 
of Rome, as the golden image of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was to the mould in which it 
was cast; and his holiness the pope is as 
well delineated as if he had sat for his por- 
trait. One trait in the history of that 
church is, falsehood and lying wonders ; 
and this, the sermon now before us is cal- 
culated to support. 

Mr. Martyn has certainly identified him- 
self to be a legitimate son of his holy 
mother at Rome ; and his attempt to prove 
that his holy father the pope is the here- 
ditary representative of St. Peter, is an 
undertaking more worthy the dark ages, 
than of the nineteenth century. He must 
either be ignorant of the history of popery, 
or have had a good opinion of the igno- 
rance of his audience, when he told them 
that Bede, Augustin, and Ambrose used 
the words “mass,” and “the sacrifice of 
the mass,” exactly in the same sense that 
the church of Rome does now. Such a 
bold assertion could be made only by a 
popish dogmatist, and believed only by a 
credulously superstitious audience. 

Poynder, in his “ Evidences and Charac- 
ters of Christianity,” makes the same 
attempt, but he has completely failed ; as 
the word mass does not occur in any of 
the quotations which he has made from 
ancient creeds. On the contrary, he has 
incautiously brought out some old armour, 
which a Protestant may, with a little rub. 
bing up, successfully use in driving him 
from his post: for the whole of the quo- 
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tations prove, that the ancient church 
administered both the bread and the wine 
in the Eucharist, to all her members. 

The word mass is derived from the 
Latin verb missa est: a phrase which was 
used by the deacons of the ancient church 
when the service was over, intimating that 
the catechumens were to depart, while 
the members were to remain, and partake 
of the Lord’s supper. Ecclesia was under- 
stood to agree with missa est ; the assembly 
is dismissed, Missa signifying “ dismis- 
sion,” the word in time came to be applied 
to public prayers as dismissed to heaven. 
Hence St. Ambrose sometimes used the 
phrase “‘ missas facere,” to make supplica- 
tions. But the church of Rome applies 
the word both to her public service, and 
the sacrifice of the mass, as she expresses 
it. Now the sacrifice of the mass was 
never publicly acknowledged by that 
church till the thirteenth century, when 
Gregory IX. sanctioned it by a decree, 
which runs thus: “Sacerdotes frequentes 
deceant plebem suam, et cum in celebra- 
tione Missarum elevatur hostia reverentur 
si inclinent, idemque faciant cum eam 
defert presbyter ad infirmam.” 

This was a necessary consequence of the 
figment of transubstantiation. For if the 
bread and wine underwent a change in the 
consecrating, every fractional part of them 
must have done the same; and whatever 
remained after the communion, must hence 
be divine, and of course it became the sub- 
ject of adoration with the senseless multi- 
tude. Here was a legitimate conclusion 
from false premises. But in the mean 
while, the date reduces Mr. Martyn’s age 
of the sacrifice of the mass from fourteen 
hundred to six hundred years. 

Konrec de evorat. 

Mr. Martyn touches the old string of 
popish episcopal ordination, as being the 
infallible requisite of a minister of Christ ; 
for he says that he can prove a regular 
succession of regularly ordained pastors in 
the church of Rome, from the times of the 
apostles to the present day, and humbly 
enumerates himself in that succession. 
Does Mr. M, not know that the church 
of England, the Greek church, and the 
Syrian church, can, upon his own princi- 
ples, do the same? Where is then the 
boasted exclusive right which his church 
vainly arrogates to himself? 

The imbelle telum, which this champion 
of St. Mary’s Mount, Walsal, throws at the 
established church, and those who dissent 
from her, is that which may be most 
successfully used against the infallibility of 
his holy father the pope. 
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“Had I (he observes) no better warrant for 
appearing in this character, than a mere appoint- 
ment from the state, or a pretended call of the 
Spirit, { should be unworthy of your confidence. 
The Spirit of God is the spirit of truth, ever uni- 
formly consistent with itself ; it cannot therefore 
sanction contradiction, absurdity,and error. It 
eannot inspire one man to teach that Christ is 
God, and another to teach that he is not God ; to 
preach to-day that there is a ‘Trinity in the God- 
head, and to-morrow that there is not; to an- 
nounce to one part of mankind that Christ ap- 
pointed only two sacraments, and to another part 
that he instituted seven.” The inference to be 
drawn from this passage is, “that all who are 
influenced by the Spirit of God, if teachers, will 
uniformly teach the same truths without contra- 
dicting one another.” 


Now, will Mr. Martyn attempt to deny 
that the very men, who arrogantly claim 
infallibility, have not only opposed one 
another at times, both in doctrines and 
actions; but that the same pope has 
opposed himself, when mother church’s 
interest required him? Mr. Belsham and 
Joanna Southcote have not been more 
opposite to one another, than Gregory VII. 
was to John XXII., and Gregory XIL., to 
John XXIII, Mr. M. also betrays his 
ignorance of the religious world. For 
those who deny the Godhead of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity, do not 
profess to be called by the Spirit. 

We are not apprehensive that this ser- 
mon will, in any respect, weaken the bul- 
warks of Protestantism; though it may be 
reckoned of large caliber by the pensioners 
at Houghton Hall. Yet it teaches us, that 
the same intolerant and exclusive spirit 
which reigned in the church of Rome in 
the darkest ages, has not forsaken her. 
Semper eadem is applicable to her at all 
times, in all places, and amidst all circum- 
stances. 


—~————. 

Review. — Practical Sermons on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches, the 
Millennium, and the Church trium- 
phant, and on the CXXXth Psalm. 
By the late Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A. 
With Prefatory Remarks by the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth. 8vo. pp. 415. 
Seeley. London. 1830. 


Tue title of this volume denotes that it is 
one of no common character, and the 
texts chosen for elucidation and discussion, 
will fully confirm the expectation that it 
excites. The name of Milner is associated 
with ideas of an exalted description, and a 
perusal of these pages will shut the door 
against disappointment, unless hope should 
enter a region, in which reason knows not 
how to travel. 

These sermons, twenty-two in number, 
appear to have been published for the 
Church Missionary Society, to promote the 
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interests of which, they are admirably 
adapted. They seem to take their stand 
on those margins of unfulfilled prophecy, 
whence the reader is taught to penetrate 
futurity, and call those “things which are 
not as though they were.” 

Whatever variety of opinions may be 
entertained respecting the nature of the 
Millennium, and the period of its arrival, 
all who receive the Bible as a revelation 
from God, will admit, that the universal 
spread of the Gospel stands among its 
oft-repeated and most indubitable pro- 
mises. To these the author has paid com- 
mendable attention ; and no one can doubt, 
that the exertions which have of late years 
been made by most christian denomina- 
tions, to send among the heathen tribes of 
mankind, a knowledge of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, have a favourable aspect 
towards their final accomplishment. 

To the seven Asiatic churches, nine ser- 
mons are devoted ; Laodicea having three, in 
which the character of each is delineated, 
its excellencies, and apostatizing spirit and 
practice, are pointed out; and an applica- 
tion of the principles developed, is brought 
home to the professors of religion in more 
modern days. At the conclusion of each 
of these sermons, a note is subjoined, giving 
an historical account of the condition of the 
places and people to whom the discourse 
primarily refers, as noticed by modern 
travellers who have visited these venerable 
cities, and witnessed the fading glories of 
these primitive christian churches. 

The other sermons are on distinct sub- 
jects, but throughout the whole, a family 
resemblance may be traced, since all have 
an eye to the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. On all suitable occasions Mr, 
Milner inculcates the leading truths of 
Christianity, and the pure principles of 
evangelical doctrine. His style is homely, 
but strong and powerful; better calculated 
to reach the conscience, than to please the 
fancy ; to awaken his hearers from Laodi- 
cean lethargy, than to lull them to deceitful 
repose. On this point let the reader peruse 
the following brief extracts from the conclud- 
ing discourse, and then judge for himself. 

Among the characters addressed are, 
decent ignorant formalists; scornful infi- 
dels; libertines in practice, genteel and 
frivolous ; misers, anxious worldlings; lewd 
of both sexes; swearers; drunkards; young 
and old, To infidels, whom he includes 
among more gross sinners, he thus speaks : 
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“ Here, infidel, look at the gospel. Thou canst 
not but own that to be proud before God, and to 
be unwilling to be humbled before him, is sinful. 
This isthy sin. This keeps thee in ignorance and 
unbelief. The devil by this blinds thine eyés, “lest 
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the image of God,should shine unto thee.” It is 
easy to say, thou wilt hearken to reason ; but when 
the most reasonable proofs of Christianity have 
been laid before thee to no purpose, and thou still 
holdest out, what can this be owing to but pride 
and love of sin. The Gospel teaches too humbling 
a doctrine for thy pride, it exalts God too much for 
thee ; it is too pure,too holy. This is the objec- 
tion of objections with all intidels, whatever else 
they pretend. Go to Mahomet, and let him teach 
thee the indulgence of lust and revenge ; that suits 
thy nature. Go to Popery, that nurse of proud 
self and formality; thatis a religion which will 
suit a profligate prince, like Charles 11.; and all 
who love their sins, and yet would escape hell. 
Go to Deism and Free-thinking ; they lift thee up 
in pride, tarnish the divine glory, intoxicate thee 
with high ideas of thy own dignity, are enemies to 
self-denial, and tell thee, heaven is to be won by 
humanity. So truly do all false religions meet in 
one common origin ; they gratify mean self-love. 
‘The gospel humbles man, and exalts the Lord. It 
is pure, holy, penetrating the heart. It tells thee 
thou art wicked ; so wiil thy conscience, too, if thou 
wilt hearken to her.”—p. 388. 


Having addressed himself to various 
classes of transgressors in language nervous 
and appropriate, and with a degree of ear- 
nestness calculated to awaken the conscience, 
in the following extract the miser obtains a 
share of the author’s plain-dealing. 


“ And, anxious miser, do not be for ever poring 
over thy money matters ; is not death seizing thee? 
hast thou not one foot in the grave? thy sin is 
enormous,—it is idolatry! But in Jesus there is 
* plenteous redemption, even forthee. Were it not 
plenteous, thou must perish ; but as it is plenteous, 
it can save thee. But thou must be torn from the 
love of money ; thou must be turned to God ; thou 
must see the heinuusness of thy sin, in placing that 
dependence on money, which ought to have been 
placed on God. This is the true light in which 
thou shouldst see thy sin: then it will appear 
heinous. But God’s eternal Son died on Calvary 
to expiate it.”—p. 391, 

* Lastly: there remains now to be spoken to, 
whoremongers, harlots, swearers, drunkards; what 
shall be done? The greater part of themare per- 
haps at this moment traversing the streets. Ah! 
they will not come within the sound of exhorta- 
tion. But as some may be here, [ tell them first, 
they may be forgiven, they need not despair, if 
they will repent. Murdering Manasseh, persecut- 
ing Saul, the harlot who washed our Lord’s feet 
with tears, are so many proofs of the plenteous- 
ness of Christ’s redemption. But will you abuse 
this to the last ? shall conscience always be stifled ? 
Surely you need no argument to prove that you are 
travelling in the way of wickedness. You shew 
plainly that you are satan’s slaves, and a goodly 
master, truly, for reasonable creatures to serve! 
Goodly wages truly! fire, brimstone, the lake of 
fire, the never-dying worm. Much reason, indeed, 
you have to despise those who admonish you! Re. 
pent, oh, repent at last! Think what you might be 
willing to give, an hundred years hence, when 
tormented in hell, for a chance of that salvation 
which now sounds in your ears; God calls you by 
my mouth, turn without delay, turn truly, and he 
will receive you, and make you new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” —p. 392. 


The preceding extracts may be consi- 
dered as fair specimens of these discourses, 
To the author's talents and his application 
of them, they are highly creditable. To 
’ the lustre of his fame they will add another 
ray, and confer on the serious reader 
another very useful volume, of instructive 
and practical divinity. 


Review.— Discourses on Millennium. 
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the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is 


Review.— Discourses on the Millennium, 
the Doctrine of Election, Justification 
by Faith, and the Historical Evidence for 
the Apostolical Institution of Episco- 
pacy. By the Rev. Michael Russel, 
LL.D. 12mo. pp. 443. Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 1830. 


On the topics professedly examined and 
discussed in this volume, only a small por- 
tion of original matter can be found. The 
author has availed himself of the writings of 
others to a considerable extent, and com- 
bined their varied views in the result of his 
own researches, 

The Millennium is admitted by all writers 
to be a subject of profound depth ; and facts 
demonstrate that it is one to the bottom of 
which no plummet has ever yet descended. 
Every theory which theological ingenuity has 
invented, the flight of time has proved to be 
erroneous, so far as the lapse of years and 
the progress of events have brought calcula- 
tion to the touch-stone of real occurrence. 
This is humiliating to the pride of intellect. 
It stamps the seal of error on the past ; and 
generates a suspicion, that the new adven- 
turers on this mysterious ocean, on all sides 
enveloped with clouds, will probably share 
the fate of their predecessors. 

On the subject of the Millennium, Mr. 
Russel, with commendable industry, has col- 
lected numerous opinions which individuals 
and parties have broached and embraced. 
But the principal points established are, that 
the belief is of great antiquity, and of general 
prevalence, but that scarcely any two indi- 
viduals, of independent minds, have enter- 
tained the same views, and ‘inculcated the 
same creed. These circumstances furnish 
presumptive evidence that the subject is but 
indistinctly revealed in the book of God. In 
this assemblage of conflicting opinion, our 
author lies deeply entrenched. His own 
views are delivered with caution, and as we 
proceed, much attention is required to ascer- 
tain what he really means. He has demo- 
lished the edifices which others have raised, 
but his own building remains yet to be 
erected. 

In this omission he has, however, acted 
with much prudence, and it would have 
been creditable to the reputation of many, 
if they bad displayed a similar degree of 
discretion. His concluding paragraph con- 
tains the following judicious observations. 

“ My object has been to establish the fact, 
that the impression which prevailed among 
the primitive believers on this head, origi- 
nated in a Jewish tradition, and had no 
connexion with the gospel, and ought there- 
fore never to have occupied their thoughts, 
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as members of the Christian church. Such 
an undertaking, I trust, will not be deemed 
unsuitable at the present moment, when a 
considerable degree of excitement continues 
to agitate the religious community relative 
to the unfulfilled predictions of the prophets. 
Mr. Faber has fixed the date of the new 
heavens and the new earth, at the distance 
of thirty-five years ; and should the Millen- 
nium not begin in 1865, according to the 
calculation of that laborious scholar, Dr. 
Hales has prepared another period of anxiety, 
by discovering, on what he esteems infallible 
grounds, that the globe, and all the works 
which are thereon, shall certainly be dis- 
solved by fire in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty. It de- 
serves to be remarked, too, that when, from 
whatever cause, a religious sensation is pro- 
duced in the public mind, the Jewish notion 
ofa Millennium is instantly revived ; and the 
same hopes, the same follies, the same rea- 
sonings, and the same disappointments take 
their round, alarm the timid believer, and 
afford a triumph to the hardened sceptic, 
It is time that the unlearned and unstable 
should be protected from such presumptuous 
absurdity.”—p. 190. 

The second discourse, on the doctrine of 
election, marshals, in favour of Calvinism, 
the arguments which have been long worn 
thread-bare in the public service. To those 
who enlist under the Genevan banner, they 
will be deemed invulnerable, while others 
of an opposite creed will think they have 
been often refuted, and wonder why their 
repose in the grave has been so sacrilegiously 
disturbed. In the course of his reasonings 
the author has taken but little pains to conceal 
the cloven foot of his creed ; and manifested 
less ingenuity, in guarding from attacks 
many of the sentiments he has advanced. 
At every step, the tomahawk or the scalping 
knife is at hand. 

The third discourse “ on justification by 
faith” contains many excellent observations 
on this important doctrine. The author’s 
views are both enlarged and minute. He 
shews a capability of grasping its outlines, 
and tracing its distant connexions, and also 
of entering into its minute details. No oc- 
casion, however, is omitted, to measure its 
proximity to the creed, and he always stops 
short, when the tether appears to have been 
run out, and a retreat becomes necessary. 

“The apostolical institution of episco- 
pacy,”, must be dear to every churchman, 
and an able writer appearing in its defence, 
will always find admirers, where this mode 
of national church government is established 
by law. The bulwark erected by Hooker 
has never yet been demolished, and while 





this remains invulnerable, the citadel may . 
bid defiance to its numerous assailants. Mr. 
Russel has collected the opinions of the pri- 
mitive Christian churches, and supported 
what he has advanced by the authority of the 
ancient fathers, but every one knows that 
almost any thing may be proved in some 
shape or other from the writings of these 
venerable men. From these and other 
sources the evidence adduced in favour of 
episcopal government is, however, both 
strong and commanding; and those who 
think that this mode of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and jurisdiction has no foundation in 
scripture, should examine this discourse 
with due attention, before they presume to 
treat episcopal claims with contempt. 

On the whole, this is a highly respectable 
volume, fully entitled to a serious perusal. 
But it will be chiefly interesting to those who 
think the Millennium too obscure to be pene- 
trated by presumption, who identify the 
dogmas of Calvinism with truth, delight in 
luminous discourses on the great doctrine of 
justification by faith, and believe that the 
institution of episcopacy is of apostolical 
origin. 


re 
Review. Lord Byron's Cain: a Mys- 
tery. With Notes, Sc. by Harding 


Grant, Author of Chancery Practice. 
8vo. pp. 448. Crofts, London. 1830. 


Ir has been either the honour or the mis- 
fortune of Lord Byron to have no rest even 
in his grave. Applauded and execrated 
while living, his friends and enemies visit 
his sepulchre to watch the myrtle and the 
nightshade springing from his ashes, and 
to notice the extent of atmosphere that has 
been impregnated with the fragrance or the 
poison which they exhale. 

To white-wash and to blacken his lord- 
ship’s character, many artists have employed 
their talents, and each has found much to 
admire and much to condemn, without hav- 
ing recourse to any exaggeration. Both 
parties have, however, resorted to extremes, 
and while, with one, he has been exalted 
almost into an angel of light, by the other 
he has been represented as little better than 
an incarnate fiend. It isa melancholy spec- 
tacle on any occasion, to find truth taking 
shelter under disguise; and this is the more 
lamentable when it associates with indivi. 
dual character. What will not bear the 
light, should be either consigned to oblivion, 
or suspended on the gibbet of infamy, not 
to contaminate, but to warn mankind. 

Stripped of every varnish and visor, the 
character of Lord Byron may be comprised 
ina single sentence. ‘ With talents of the 
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highest order, which cannot fail to immor- 
talize his name, his morals were depraved, 
and his principles abandoned.” These 
simple facts neither his defenders nor his 
assailants attempt to deny. The former, 
however, wish to exalt his excellences, and 
to palliate his faults, while the latter endea- 
vour to cast some shadows on his talents, 
and to place his principles and morals in 
the most offensive light. By the former, his 
splendid abilities are presumed to illuminate 
the whole of his moral horizon ; but by the 
latter, the darkening clouds throw a gloomy 
eclipse over the luminous features of his sky. 
This difference of opinion has furnished em- 
ployment to numerous writers, who, volun- 
teering their services under the banners of 
the respective belligerents, have for many 
years been playing at shuttlecock with his 
lordship’s talents, character, and name. 

The work before us, is a kind of Coke upon 
Littleton; it contains detached speeches, 
scenes, and passages from Lord Byron’s 
Cain, and comments on them in very volu- 
minous notes. Of the noble author, Mr. 
Grant speaks as favourably as possible, but 
without attempting to vindicate the senti- 
ments and expressions which Lucifer and 
Cain are taught to utter. He readily allows 
that much reprehensible matter is imbodied 
in this dramatical composition, but he more 
than intimates that this is done to expose 
turpitude, rather than to propagate infide- 
lity, though he cannot altogether exonerate 
his lordship from blame. On these subjects 
the following passages will best illustrate the 
author's views. 

** Nor can I pledge myself that his lordship was the 
subject of those religious persuasious, which 1 have, 
perhaps, occasionally, in these pages, indulged a hope 
of his having been, from his introduction of matters 
directly connected with religious principles, which I 
can hardly account for being so introduced, unless 
by an individual, who at least did not wholly con- 
tem» the subjects implicated in them.” Preface, 
Pp. xiii. 

This, it must be confessed, is but slender 
praise. It partakes as much of apology as 
of vindication, and exhibits-hope resting on 
a very feeble foundation. His lordship hav- 
ing certain characters to support throughout 
his poem, drew his materials in favour of 
religion and morals, from sources of pub- 
licly acknowledged authority; but no more 
reason appears from hence in favour of 
his principles than might be inferred to their 
great disadvantage, from the sentiments 
which Cain and Lucifer have been instructed 
to express. In the following passage the 
author of the notes thus proceeds. 


~ But the truth is, that in these notes I have treated 
his lordship precisely as I would have done any 
other author; that is, impertiolly and candidly, as 
having no other knowledge of him than from the 
work before me. 1 have therefore given him credit 
for all the good [ have found, and charged all of a 
contrary nature to the account of his int«ntion of ex- 


Review.— Grant, on Eord Byron's Cain. 
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emplifying evil characters and principles, for the pur- 
= of so exposing them, that good may be educed 
rom their confutation.” p. xiii. 

On this charitable interpretation of his 
lordship’s intentions, it will be needless to 
make any remarks. We could ardently have 
wished, that facts had borne out the con- 
clusion, without suffering candour to throw 
forth shoots and branches, which seem to 
spread into wild exuberance. 

“* What relates to his responsibility to his Creator 
belongs not to man to scan ; or, if he do, with candour 
and caution, regulated by the word of truth:—** that 
word, which says, ‘ he that is without sin among you, 
let him cast the first stone.” Yet sin is that which is 
opposed to God; and which, unrenounced by man, 
and uncaneelled by the Redeemer of sinners, will 
separate from Him—FOR EVER, 

“ As to Lucifer and Cain; them I have (er animo, 
and to the best of my ability) not spared: yet, 1 hope 
not to the neglect of all required equity.” p. xiv. 

In all the passages above quoted, we per- 
ceive Mr. Grant placed in a delicate situa- 
tion. He wishes to conceal as much of his 
lordship’s deformity, as truth, and a due re- 
gard to his own character, will allow; and 
we readily admit that he has succeeded in 
the arduous task beyond what impartiality 
might have been induced to expect. In 
Lucifer and Cain he has found convenient 
scape-goats, to whom nearly all the guilt 
generally imputed to his lordship has been 
faithfully transferred. They are laden like 
the camel of Abyssinia mentioned by Bruce; 
and if they were sent into the land of forget- 
fulness, the moral world might, perhaps, go 
on, without the aid of their unrighteous 
characters. 

The notes in themselves are highly respect- 
able. They encircle several branches of 
ethics, into which Mr. Grant enters with 
vigour and commendable ability. Through- 
out the greater part of them, his lordship is 
but sparingly introduced; but Lucifer and 
Cain are arraigned, found guilty, and con- 
demned for numerous passages in their dia- 
logues, and respective speeches. Their 
characters and principles, Mr. Grant appears 
to have examined with impartiality, and in 
most instances his observations are judicious, 
consonant with scripture, varied in the re- 
searches which they display, and occasion- 
ally profound. On the numerous topics 
which come under discussion he argues with 
acuteness, and employs talents of an exalted 
order. The pernicious principles of Lucifer 
and Cain he fairly meeys, and combats with 
success, 

We cannot, however, but think, that the 
notes are too elaborate for the occasion ; and 
perhaps by far the greater number of those 
who are enamoured with Cain as a poem of 
Lord Byron, they will probably never be 
seen. To the profligate and abandoned the 
influence of moral principle will appear too 
contemptible to require any serious thought. 
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They have learnt that it is fashionable to 
read the productions of his lordship, and 
such an acquaintance with his writings as 
will be sufficient to keep them in counte- 
nance with their companions in ignorance, 
impudence, and folly, is the extent of their 
desires and of their acquisition. To cha- 
racters of this description, atheism and in- 
fidelity, scattered through the pages of a 
work, form a strong recommendation. They 
associate an idea of heroism with their en- 
trance within the confines of irreligion, and 
rejoice at having escaped the fetters of pre- 
judice in which their ancestors were bound. 

To a large mass of readers, however, who 
admire his lordship’s talents, but abhor his 
principles, this volume will appear in a very 
different light. They will hail it as an ex- 
posure of what is censurable in principle, 
without degrading what is praise-worthy in 
the exalted regions of poetical excellence. 
In this element the notes of Harding Grant 
will long continue to shine. 

Whatever might have been the views and 
intentions of this author respecting Lord 
Byron, it must be obvious to every reader, 
that from the animadversions made on Lu- 
cifer and Cain, his lordship cannot wholly 
escape. The javelin hurled at the two 
former, reaches the third by a strange kind of 
dexterous accident ; and should his character 
complain of castigation, an apology is al- 
ready provided in the passages quoted 
above, which amounts to this—“ I am sorry 
for your misfortune, and beg pardon for my 
want of skill. I did not mean to strike you; 
but really you ought not to have taken your 
stand so near such unprincipled wretches.” 

This volume is elegantly printed, and the 
paper is of a superior quality. To the author 
it must have been a work of considerable 
labour, and while success has crowned his 
exertions in combating pernicious princi- 
ples, we hope that an extended circulation 
will more than reimburse his expense on 
sending it into the world. 


——_~>-—— 


Review. — The Life and Times of 
Richard Baxter; with a Critical 
Examination of his Writings. By the 
Rev. William Orme, Author of the 
“ Life of John Owen, D.D.;” “ Biblio- 
theca Biblica,” &c. §c. Two Volumes. 
8vo. pp.511—508. London. Duncan. 
1830. 

Tue life and times of one of the most 

voluminous writers of any age or country, 

who lived in an era as eventful as any 

recorded by English history, written by a 

man of most consummate industry and 

research, and possessed withal of that meek 





spirit of deference which ought invariably 
to characterize the theological biographer, 
is a treasure in “these degenerate times,” 
which we cannot too highly value. 

Casting our eyes over the chequered 
pages of the history of our country, in 
search of that period, the events of which 
are the most interesting to the philosopher, 
we should fix them on the stormy times of 
Charles I. and his wary successor. A 
‘new light” had taken precedence of the 
fires of Smithfield ; the vehemency of po- 
lemical controversy raged in their stead ; 
and Truth, after enduring the vicissitudes 
of many a warfare subsequent to the Re- 
formation, had commenced her final strug- 
gle with bigotry, for that mastery which, 
after all, was consummated but by per- 
secutions, prisons, and deaths. The cal- 
dron of faction, filled with many hetero- 
geneous ingredients, boiled furiously over 
the flames of civil commotion; and the 
rapid succession of occurrences, civil and 
ecclesiastical, which distinguish the records 
of those turbulent times, demands a species 
of discrimination and judgment on the part 
of the historian, which we rarely find 
brought to the task. 

A most conspicuous actor in the whole 
of that drama was the “ apostle of afflic- 
tion,” Richard Baxter, whose ardent mind 
and astounding genius seem to have been 
peculiarly fitted to combat with the feverish 
spirit of the period, His learning, un- 
fostered by a college,—his piety, unrelent- 
ingly severe,—and his zeal, unchecked by 
persecution, rendered this dauntless and 
uncompromising individual a dangerous 
foe to the specious and aspiring men of the 
day. 

To follow the indefatigable compiler, 
Mr. Orme, through the lengthened details 
of his varied volumes, would be an almost 
endless task. We must, therefore, merely 
state, before proceeding to give a few pro- 
miscuous extracts from them, that the 
reader can only hope for a satisfactory 
explication of their worth and interest by a 
direct reference to their pages. They con- 
tain some novel details relating to the 
cause of the king and the parliamentarians ; 
the battles of Edghill, Naseby, and Wor- 
cester; the flight of Charles II.; Crom. 
well’s character, conduct in the army, and 
interviews with Baxter; his duplicity in 
aiding the parliament to take possession of 
the king’s person ; Cromwell’s parliaments ; 
his death; the Restoration of Charles; his 
deceitful conferences with the Noncon- 
formists, and offer to Baxter of a bishopric ; 
the Act of Uniformity ; the plague ‘and fire 
of London; character of Charles If. ; his 
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death ; sufferings of Baxter ; his trial before 
judge Jefferies; the Revolution of 1688 ; 
the Act of Toleration, &c. &c. : interspersed 
with which are, motives and characters of 
the royal and parliamentary leaders ; bio- 
graphical notices of the numerous contro- 
versial writers of the day, and analyses of 
their works ; a general history of the events 
of the civil wars; sketches of the prelates 
and judges of the time ; persecution of the 
nonconformists ; the Popish plot ; the Meal- 
tub plot ; the murder of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey ; and a laborious investigation of 
Raxter’s writings, which occupies the 
second volume. 

Our extracts cannot be otherwise than 
promiscuous: the first relates to the bodily 


sufferings of Baxter. 

** This enables us more correctly to appreciate, and 
more strongly to admire, the unconquerable ardour 
and devotedness of soul, which could accomplish 
com peculiar labours with so feeble and diseased a 


y. 
“His constitution was naturally sound, but he was 
always very thin and weak, and early affected with 
nervous debility. At fourteen years of age, he was 
seized with the small-pox, and soon after, by impro- 
r exposure to the cold, he was affected with a vio- 
ent catarrh and cough. This continued for about 
two years, and was followed by spitting of blood, and 
other phthisical symptoms. He became, from that 
time, the sport of medical treatment and experiment. 
One physician prescribed one mode of cure, and an- 
other a different one; till, from first to last, he had 
the advice of no less than thirty-six professors of the 
healing art. By their orders he took drugs without 
number, till, from experiencing how little they could 
do for him, he forsook them entirely, except some 
ears symptom urged him to seek present relief. 
1e was diseased literally from head to foot; his stomach 
flatulent and acidulous; violent rheumatic headachs ; 
prodigious bleeding at the nose ; his blood so thin and 
acrid that it oozed out from the points of his fingers, 
nd kept them often raw and bloody ; his legs swelled, 
dropsical, &c. His physicians called it hypochondria, 
he himself considered it prematura senectus—prema- 
ture old age; so that,%at twenty he had the 'symp- 
toms, in addition to disease, of fourscore! To be 
more particular would be disagreeable ; and to detail 
the innumerable remedies to which he was directed, 
or which he employed himself, would add little to 
the stock of menical knowledge. He was certainly 
one of the most diseased and afflicted men that ever 
reached the full ordinary limits of human life. How, 
in such circumstances, he was capable of the exer- 
tions he almost incessantly made, appears not a little 
mysterious.” 


The following notice, which Baxter gives 
of the battle of Edghill, varies little from 
Clarendon’s, save that the latter “ endea- 
vours to shew that the victory was rather 
on the side of the king than the parlia- 
ment,” which is wilfully erroneous :— 


“* Upon the Lord's day, October 23, 1642. ip 
ed at Alcester for my reverend friend, Mr. Samuel 
Clark. As Iwas preaching, the people heard the 
cannon Play. and perceived that the armies were en- 
gaged. When the sermon was done, in the afternoon, 
the report was more andible, which made us all long 
to hear of the success. About sun-setting, many 
troops fled through the town, and told us that all was 
lost on the parliament's side ; and that the carriages 
were taken, and the waggons plundered, before they 
came away. The townsmen sent a messenger to 
Stratford-on-Avon, to know the truth. About four 
o’clock in the morning he returned, and told us that 
Prince Rupert wholly routed the left wing of the Earl 
of Essex’s army ; but while his men were plundering 
the waggons, the main body and the right wing routed 
the rest of the king’s army ; took his standard, but lost 
it again ; killed General, the Earl of Lindsay, and took 
his son prisoner: that few persons of quality, on the 
side of the parliament, were lost, and no nobleman 
but Lord St. John, eldest son to the Earl of Boling- 
broke : that the loss of the left wing happened through 
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the treachery of Sir Faithful Fortescue, major to Lord 


Fielding’s regiment of horse, who turned to the king 
when he should have charged: and that the victory 
was obtained principally by Colonel Hollis’s regiment 
of London red coats, and the Earl of Essex’s own 
regiment and life-guard, where Sir Philip Stapleton, 
Sir Arthur Hesstrigye. and Colonel Urrey, did much. 
“ Next morning, being desirous to see the field, I 
went to Edghill, and found the Farl of Essex, with 
the remaining part of his army, keeping the ground, 
and the king’s army facing them upon the hill about 
a mile off. There were about a thousand dead bodies 
in the field between them; and many I suppose were 
buried before, Neither of the armies moving towards 
each other, the king’s army presently drew off towards 
Banbury, and then to Oxford. ‘Ihe Earl of Essex’s 
went back to provide for the wounded, and refresh 
emgtives at Warwick Castle, belonging to Lord 
rook, 


The details of Baxter’s interviews with 
Cromwell, so strikingly agree with Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of the Protector, 
in his “ Woodstock,” that it would almost 
seem as if the novelist had read those pas- 
sages of Baxter’s life, ere he sketched his 
veritable picture of “Old Noll.” His 
circuitous method of deduction in his 
harangues, and his tiresome prolixity, are 
described by both writers; although one 
of them copies his draught from the reflect- 
ing mirror of the imagination, and the other 
paints from the “real presence.” The 
following took place whilst Baxter was 
chaplain to the parliamentary army :— 


“* Cromwell sent to speak with me, and when [I 
came, in the presence of only three of his chief men, 
he began a long and tedious speech to me of God’s 
providence in the change of the government, and how 
God had owned it, and what great things had been 
done at home and abroad, in the peace with Spain and 
Holland, &c. When he had wearied us all with 
speaking thus slowly about an hour, | told him it was 
too great condescension to acquaint me so fully with 
all these matters, which were above me; but I told 
him that we took our ancient monarchy to be a blessing, 
and not an evil to the land ; and humbly craved his 
patience that I might ask him how England had ever 
forfeited that blessing, and unto whom that forfeiture 
was made ’ Ijwas fain to speak of the form of govern- 
ment only, for it had lately been made treason, by 
law, to speak for the person of the king. __ 

“Upon that question, he was awakened into som 
Passion, and then told me it was no forfeiture, bu 
God had changed it as pleased him; and then he let 
fly at the parliament, which thwarted him; and espe- 
cially by name at four or five of those members who 
were my chief acquaintances, whom | presumed to 
defend against his passion, and thus four or five hours 
were spent.” 


The Act of Uniformity, so justly decried 
by Locke, found a palliator in Mr. Southey, 
in his character of “ historian of the church.” 
This is not surprising. We shall be silent 
about motives, and deduce, abstractedly of 
causes, that Mr. S. is always doomed to be 
in “hot water;” as we can recollect 
scarcely any of his theological works, from 
his biography of Wesley to that of Bunyan, 
in which he has not most egregiously com- 
mitted himself. For an exposition of his 
views of the Act of Uniformity, we refer 
our readers to his “ Book of the Church.” 

That Charles the Second had coolly pre- 
concerted a cruel revenge on the Noncon- 
formists, cannot now be questioned. The 
consummate hypocrisy which he displayed 
throughout the whole transaction, is no less 
eminent than the pliancy of those his abet- 
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tors, in his surpassing duplicity : for though 
the glitterings of a mitre had no charms for 
the conscientious seceders, there were those 
who, won by preferment, bartered their 
services and support, their conscience and 
talent, for the then evanescent honours of 
the church. Nor need it be matter of 
amazement that so treacherous a proceed- 
ing, as the affected negociation with the 
Nonconformists, was countenanced and 
assisted by many divines of talent and 
learning, when we consider the all but 
universal sway of that corrupt motive, se/f- 
interest, whose principle it is 


“« To make e’en Justice thwart her even scale, 
And tear the bandage from her blinded eyes ; 
To change to stone the heart of Pity’s self, 
And freeze the fountain of her falling tears!” 


Baxter thus relates the meeting of the 
nonconforming party with the king, the 
result of which is too well known to war- 
rant its being noticed here :— 


“ Lord Broghill was pleased to come to me, and told 

me, that he had p' sed to the king aconference for 
an agreement, and that the king took it very well, and 
was resolved to further it. About the same time, the 
Earl of Manchester signified as much to Mr. Calamy ; 
so that Mr. Calamy, Dr. o> Mr. Ash, and 
myself, went to the Earl of Manchester, then Lord 
Chamberlain ; and after consulting about the business 
with him, he determined on a day to bring us to the 
king. Mr. Calamy advised that all of us who were 
the king’s chaplains might be called to the consulta- 
tion ; so that we four might not seem to take too much 
upon us without others. So, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Manton, 
and Dr. Spurstow, &c., went with us to the king; 
who, with the lord chancellor, and the Earl of St. 
Alban’s, came to us in the lord chamberlain’s lodg- 
ings. 
“ We exercised more boldness, at first, than after- 
wards would have been borne. When some of the 
rest had congratulated his majesty’s happy Restora- 
tion, and declared the leepe hope which they had of a 
cordial union among all dissenters by his means, | 
presumed to speak to him of the concernments of re- 
igion, aod _how far we were from desiring the con- 
tinuance of any factions or parties in the church, and 
how much a happy union would conduce to the good 
of the land, and to his majesty’s satisfaction. * * 

“* i presumed to tell him, that the late usurpers so 
well understood their own interest, that to promote it, 
they had found the way of doing good to be the most 
effectual means; and had placed and encouraged 
many thousand faithful ministers in the church, even 
such as detested their usurpation ; and that so far had 
they attained their ends hereby. that it was the prin- 
cipal means of their interest in the people ; wherefore, 
1 humbly craved his majesty, that as he was our law- 
ful king, in whom all his cnapte were prepared to 
centre, so he would be pleased to undertake this 
blessed work of fremeting their holiness and concord ; 
and that he would never suffer himself to be tempted 
to undo the good which Cromwell or any other had 
done, because they were usurpers that did it; or dis- 
countenance a faithful ministry, because his enemies 
had set them up; but that he would rather outgo them 
in doing good, and opposing and rejecting the igno- 
rant and ungodly, of what opinion or party soever.” 


Of Sir Matthew Hale (who was his 
neighbour at Acton) Baxter says,— 


“ His great advantage for innocency was, that he 
was no lover of riches or of graudeur. His garb was 
too plain ; he studiously avoided all unnecessary fami- 
liarity with great persons, and all that manner of liv- 
ing which signifiech wealth and greatness. He kept 
no greater family than myself. I lived in a small 
house, which, for a pleasant back opening, he had a 
mind to; but caused a stranger, that Ae might not be 
suspected to be the man, to know of me whether I were 
willing to part with it, before he would meddle with 
it.—The conference which | had frequently with him, 
mostly about the immortality of the soul, and other 
Philosophical and foundation points, was so edifying, 
that his very questions and objections did help me 
to more light than other men’s solutions. Those who 
take none for religious, who frequent not private meet- 





ings, &c., took him for an excellently righteous, mo- 
ral map: but I, who heard and read his serious 
expressions of the concernments of eternity, and saw 
his love to ail good men, and the blamelessness of his 
life, thought better of his piety than my own. When 
the people crowded in and out of my | Patndng to hear, 
he —y showed me so great respect before them at 
the door, and never spake a word against it, as was no 
smal] encouragement to the common people to go on ; 
though the other sort muttered, that a judge should 
seem so far to countenance that which they took to be 
against the law.” 

For Baxter’s trial before the sanguinary 
Jefferies, for a libellous paraphrase of the 
New Testament, we must refer our readers 
to the work, inserting only a paragraph 
which is part of acolloquy between Pollexfen 
(Baxter’s counsel) and Judge Jefferies :— 
™** IT beseech your lordship,” said Pollexfen, “‘ suffer 
me a word for my client. tt is well known to all in- 
telligent men of age in this nation, that these things 
donot apply to the character of Mr. Baxter, who 
wished as well to the king and royal family as Mr. 
Love, who lost his head for endeavouring to bring in 
the son long before he was restor: And, my lord, 
Mr. Baxter's loyal and peaceable spirit, King Charles 
would haye rewarded with a bishopric, when he 
came in, if he would;have conformed.’ 

** Aye, aye,” said the judge, “‘ we know that; but 
what ailed the old blockhead, the unthankful villain, 
that he could uot conform ? as he wiser or better 
than other men‘ He hath been, ever since, the spring 
of the faction. Iam sure he hath poisoned the world 
with his linsey-woolsey doctrine-” Here his rage in- 
creased to an amazing degree. He called Baxter a 
conceited, stubborn, fanatical dog. ‘* Hang him,” 
said he; this one old fellow hath cast more reproach 
upon the constitution and discjpline of our church 
than will be wiped off this hundred years; but rit 
handle him for it: for, by G—, he deserves to be 
whipped through the city.’ 

“ Perfection is not a plant of earth ;” 
and it would be partial, in reviewing the 
“ Life and Times of Baxter,” to assume 
that “the father of moderate Nonconfor- 
mity” was without his share of imperfection. 
His biographer more than once adverts to 
his bigotry, though in a tone of modulation. 
This failing of Baxter’s was conspicuous in 
his behef in demonology and witchcraft. 
The reader would scarcely suppose, after pe- 
rusing Baxter’s tedious and fanciful disser- 
tations on the appearance of the devil, and 
the power vested in old women to torment 
mankind with supernatural punishments, 
that the author of such absurdities was no 
other than the brilliant Richard Baxter,—he 
who feared the face of no man—who 
“ played the accusing angel to courtiers and 
kings,”—who would have sealed his testi- 
mony to the truth of Christianity, at the 
martyr’s pyre,—and whose comprehensive 
genius, and astounding labours, were the 
theme of universal admiration on the one 
hand, and the cause of fear and trembling 
on the other ! 

Our limits will not allow us to devote 
that space to the review of Baxter’s Life and 
Times which the varied and intensely inte- 
resting contents deserve; and we have here 
only space to observe, before taking our 
leave of the work, that its value and interest 
are mournfully enhanced by the demise of 


the excellent compiler, Mr. Orme, ere his 
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ready pen had accomplished its task. Of 
his private virtues as a man and as a Chris- 
tian, that “highest style of man,” we shall 
here say nothing, having been ably fore- 
stalied in other quarters. His memory re- 
mains as a cheering beacon to light us on 
our voyage over the ocean of humanity :— 
“* The good man dies #0 live a double life ; 
For though his spirit, perdurably cloth’d, 
Basks in th’ |mmortal’s presence, yet he lives 
A bright —— to corrupted earth, 


‘Yo chide and cheer, and lead us nobly on 
Unto that warfare which ensured his crown.” 


—>—. 


Review.— Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted 
by Dr. Lardner. History of the Nether- 


lands: By Thomas Colley Grattan. 
12mo. p. 358. Longman, London. 
1830. 


Tuese volumes are not more true to the 
professed character of the work, than they 
are regular in their appearance before the 
public. In their merit we find a respectable 
uniformity, and in their delivery an order 
by succession, so that in either case no dis- 
appointment is to be apprehended. 
The period embraced in this volume is, 
erhaps, one of the most interesting that can 
selected from the march of time. It 
commences about fifty years before the 
Christian era, and terminates with the battle 
of Waterloo. During the extended interval 
which lies between these distant extremes, 
the great occurrences which have distin- 
guished times and places in the Netherlands, 
and its immediate connexions, are intro- 
duced to the reader’s notice, not so ampli- 
fied in detail as to become tedious, nor so 
compressed as to render brevity obscure. A 
few extracts must close our observations. 


The attempt of Philip to establish the 
inquisition is thus described. 


“ His design of establishing this horrible tribunal, 
so impiously named Aoly by its fonnders, had been 
long suspected by the people of the Netherlands.— 
The expression of those fears had reached him more 
than once. He as often replied by assurances that he 
had formed no such project, and particularly to count 
d’Egmont during his recent visit to Madrid. But at 
that very time he assembled a conclave of his crea- 
tures, doctors of theology, of whom he formally 
demanded an opinion, as to whether he could conseien- 
tiously tolerate two sorts of religion in the Nether- 
lands. The doctors, hoping to please him, replied 
that ‘ he might, for the avoidance of a greater evil.’ 
Philip trembled with rage, and exclaimed, with a 
threatening tone, ‘ I ask not if | can, but if [ ought.’ 
The theologians read in this question the nature of the 
expected reply ; and it was amply conformable to his 
wish, He immediately threw himself on his knees be- 
fore a crucifix, and, raising his hands towards heaven, 
put up a prayer for strength in his resolution to pursue as 
deadly enemies all who viewed that effigy with feelings 
different from his own. If this were not really a sacri- 
legious farce, it must be that the blaspheming bigot 
believed the Deity to be a monster of cruelty like 
himeelf.”—p. 101. 


The dreadful effect of fire-ships employed 
in the siege of Antwerp, 1585, may be seen 
by their blazing and exploding in the fol- 
lowing vivid description. 





“ Early on the night of the 4th of April, the prince 
of Parma and his army were amazed by the spectacle 
of three huge masses of flame floating down the river, 
accompanied by numerous lesser appearances of a 
similar kind, and bearing directly against the prodi- 
gece barrier, which had cost months of labour to 

im and his troops, and immense sums of money to 
the state. ‘(The whole surface of the Scheldt presented 
one sheet of fire ; the country all round was as visible 
as at noon; the flags, the arms of the soldiers, and 
=~ object on the bridge, in the fleet, or the forts, 
st out clearly to view ; and the pitchy darkness of 
the sky gave increased effect to the marked distinct- 
ness of all. Astonishment was soon succeeded by 
consternation, when one of the three machines burst 
with a terrific nuise before they reached their intended 
mark, but time en ugh to offer a sample of their na- 
ture. The prince of Parma, with numerous officers 
and soldiers rushed to the bridge, to witness the 
effects of this explosion; and just then a second and 
still larger fire ship, having burst through the flying 
bridge of boats, struck against one of the estoccades. 
Alexander, unmindful of danger, used every exertion 
of his authority to stimulate the sailors in their 
attempts to clear away the monstrous machine, which 
threatened destruction to all within its reach. Happily 
for him, an ensigu who was near, forgetting in his 
general’s peril all rules of discipline and forms of 
ceremony, actually forced him from the estoccade. 
He had not put his foot on the river bank when the 
machine blew up. ‘lhe effects were such as really 
haffled description. The bridge was burst through ; 
the estoccade was shattered almost to atoms, and with 
all that it supported—men, caunon, and the huge 
machinery employed in the various works—dispersed 
in the air. ‘The cruel Marquis of Roubais, many 
other officers, and eight hundred soldiers, perished in 
varieties of death—by flood, or flame, or the horrid 
wounds from the missiles with which the terrible 
machine was overcharged. Fragments of bodies and 
limbs were finng far and wide; and many gallant 
soldiers were destroyed, without a vestige of human 
forms being left to prove that they had ever existed. 
The river, forced from its bed at either side, rushed 
into the forts, and drowned numbers of the garrisons ; 
while the ground far beyond shook as in an earth- 
quake.”’--p. 179. 


—_—_@—— 


Review.—The Friends, a true Tale of 
Woe and Joy, from the East : 24mo. pp. 
236. Wightman. London. 


Tuese tales are of Asiatic growth, interest- 
ing in their narration, and religious in 
their character. They are chiefly bio- 
graphical, and in their united ten- 
dency furnish favourable evidence, that 
all attempts to proselyte the heathen have 
not been made in vain. The author assures 
us in his preface, that they contain the 
history of events and persons, that are real 
in every respect, with the exception of the 
names; that no art whatever has been 
employed, either to magnify the incidents, 
or to give them an undue colouring; that 
the tales are plain and unvarnished, and 
that there is not an individual described in 
the volume, who has not, in spiritual things, 
been more or less indebted to the first 
English mission to the East. 

Among these tales several are pleasing, 
while others are pathetic, thus verifying the 
title, which indicates both joy and woe. 
In some the power of religion is delightfully 
exemplified, while in others sympathy is 
excited at the losses sustained, and the 
disappointments experienced. In the little 
narratives through which we pass, in its 
various chapters, the influence of christian 
affection is general apparent. But the 
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inroads made by death on those, whose 
prolonged lives were particularly desirable, 
add new stings to the bereavements 
endured, and render the situation of the 
forlorn survivors severely afflictive. 

The style is easy and expressive, and the 
manner in which the materials are arranged, 
insensibly invite the reader to proceed, 
without attempting to excite hopes which 
terminate in disappointment. The une 
known author has furnished proof that he 
knows how to delineate character without 
being too diffuse in his observations, and 
to describe events and occurrences without 
entering into tedious detail. 

In some parts we are introduced to 
Indian «cenes, peculiarities, and manners, 
but these are incidental rather than the 
result of design, being intended to eluci- 
date some leading and more prominent 
position, to which they are always made 
subservient. Rada, a christian convert, the 
author thus vividly describes. 


“He had beena byraggee, wandering hither and 
thither on pilgrimage ; subsisting on alms, and hav- 
ing, according to the custom of the Hindoo devotees, 
his hair long and matted, and his body almost naked, 
and wholly besmeared with mud or ashes. He 
was tall, bold, and intrepid, and possessed of great 
muscular strength; and being naturally of a 
warm temperament, he was, when excited, furious 
asalion. During the days of his devoteeship, he 
must have been the terror of all the timid worship- 
pers ; and probably he had seldom to resort to the 
common practice among byraggees, that of pro- 
nouncing curses, to induce the people to give the 
requested alms. His appearance must have been 
enough, and a little of his wrath must have been 
as frightful as the contortions of the Delian sibyl. 
The gospel, however, had subdued his spirit; and 
it was but rarely that any ebullitions of temper 
appeared.”—p. 158, 

We cannot follow the author through his 
further delineation of this individual cha- 
racter, nor even enumerate the various 
subjects exhibited in his volume. Its 
amusing qualities entitle it to a respectful 
notice; but these are eclipsed by the 
testimonies adduced in favour of divine 
grace in its influence on the human mind, 
while all around is enveloped in the dark- 


ness of idolatry, and the shadow of death. 
————— 


Review.— Exodus, or the Curse of Egypt; 
und other Poems. By T. BS. 12mo. 
pp. 176. M‘Phun. Glasgow. 1830. 


WE were induced, from the title of this 
book, to conjecture that some one of Je- 
hovah’s awful visitations of Egypt, had 
been selected by the author; but, on 
perusal, it was discovered that ail the 
“plagues” are introduced. The poem 
opens with a denouncement of judgment 
upon the house of Pharaoh, The second 
part strongly depicts the groaning bondage 
42.—VOL. XII. 





of Israel, and the tyranny of the Memphian | 
king. The eight succeeding parts include 
those wonders of the Almighty arm, which 
at length terminated in the fearful catas- 
trophe of the Egyptian host. 

The princess Thermuthis, in the course of 
a pathetic appeal to Pharaoh on behalf of 
the Israelites, makes this apostrophe to 
liberty : 

“O Liberty! the indomitable hills 

Are all thy thrones ; the busy mountain streams 
And mountain breezes riot in thy charms. 

Thy home is with the dwellers of the deep, 

And the unbridled wanderers of the sky. 

Or the free, fearless rovers of the waste.”—p. 35. ., 

During the destruction of the first-born, 
the Egyptian court is assembled to cele- 
brate the birth of a son to Pharaoh : 

“ Oh! they were met to bail a man-child born 
To Pharaoh, and an heir to Egypt’s throne, 
And in the fondness of a pride, unknown 
Except to mothers, and which none can speak, 
Until the human bosom find a tongue, 

Almira held aloft her first-born son ;— 
Nobles and sages stroked his golden hair, 
Praises and prayers were muttering for him, 
When lo! a flash of the destroyer’s sword, 
Struck silence, and the harmless infant smiled 
The glittering glory of the blade to see, 
Which drunk its blood ;—a moment more—it lay 
A marble image in its mother's arms.”—p. 64. 

The angel of destruction is described as 
taking his flight over the devoted land, 
while 
“ Indolence lay dreaming on his bed, 

Of fairies bringing presents in their cap, 

Of wealth for which he never toil'd nor sweat, 
Of castles built by necromancer’s hand, 

Of being borne by an unearthly wing 

Up to the great Olympus heights of fame, 
Without the toil of climbing up its steep.”—p. 65. 

We refrain from offering further extracts 
to the reader, as scarcely any passage could 
be selected, that is not more or less ob- 
jectionable. The poem is unquestionably 
the production of a great mind and an 
immature judgment; whatever, therefore, 
may be its inherent beauty, it is our con- 
viction, that, without much reading and 
reflection, the author will never be able to 
leave any thing, ‘so written, to after times, 
that they shall not willingly let it die.” 
Strong indications of the mens divinior are 
perceptible in his performance, and it 
remains with the writer to qualify himself 
for a place among poets of no ordinary 
class, or, by neglecting to cultivate his 
taste and judgment, to render these effu- 
sions of his muse little more than vor et 
preterea nihil. 

The minor poems possess considerable 
merit. We select from the “ Wandering 
Jew,” a stanza which bears powerful tes. 
timony to the author’s poetic talent. 

“I love to be where breathing things are not, 

Where forests frown, and lonely waters lie ;— 
To weave the strange, mysterious web of thought, 

Flower’d by the fancy’s fine embroidery ; 

3P 
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To trace the Almighty's footsteps in the sky, 
Waiking alone, upon his star-paved path,— 
To hear the loud wheels of his chariot fly, 
Cloud-equipaged, a whirlwind bearing wrath,— 
Or liat his eloquence, deep, dreadful, loud, 
Utter’d from torth the rolling thunder-cloud.” p. 119. 
After this specimen, we are still more 
strongly disposed to say to the author,— 
Render your judgment worthy of your 
mental powers. 
—_~-——— 


Revrew.— Bible Lyrics and other Verses. 
12mo. pp. 144. Westley, &c. London. 
1830. 


Tus poetical nosegay is composed of 
numerous flowers, varying considerably 
from each other in colour, fragrance, and 
form. They appear chiefly to consist of 
daisies, buttercups, and marigolds, occa- 
sionally interspersed with violets and honey- 
suckles; but the collection is not decorated 
with either roses or carnations. The fra- 
grance emitted is agreeable, but not strong. 
It regales, but it does not altogether gratify 
the olfactory nerves. We inhale the odor- 
ous effluvia with pleasure, but we search in 
vain for the spicy aroma with which Flora 
favours the more successful cultivators of her 
aromatic tribes. 

The articles which this volume contains, 
are almost exclusively of a moral and reli- 
gious character. Some few, indeed, are 
descriptive and pathetic, but they rarely fail 
to associate with them some profitable re- 
flection, or to imbody thoughts which are 
capable of much useful improvement. To 
the higher orders of poetry the author does 
not attempt to aspire. His muse takes no 
elevated flights, nor perches on those giddy 
heights, which might inspire terror, and 
command admiration. 

In general the lines are smooth and easy, 
but they are deficient in nerve and energy. 
To many readers they will be very accept- 
able; the verse being simple, and easily 
understood ; but before: the author can ex- 
pect to find his name enrolled among the 
celebrated poets of our country, he must 
take his stand on much higher ground. 

—<@—__ 
Review.—The Pleasing Expositor, or 
Anecdotes illustrative of select Passages 
of the New Testament. By John 
Whitecross. 18mo. p. 260.- Nisbet. 
London. 1830. 


Tue anecdotes comprised in this volume, 
would have been highly interesting, 
although no passages of scripture had been 
connected with them; but they derive 
from the association an additional value, 
by introducing fact to illustrate the sacred 
writings,. and by causing the authority of 





revelation to confer an augmented im- 
portance on fact. 

Many of the anecdotes are well known, 
but several others have been more con- 
fined in the publicity of their circulation. 
It is not, however, from their being either 
common or original, that they claim the 
patronage of the public, but from their 
connexion with the scriptures, which they 
elucidate, or by which they are brought 
within the extensive range of the book of 
God. To bring the character of this little 
volume fairly before the reader, we beg 
leave to introduce the following specimens. 

“ Acts viii. 20. But Peter said unto him, 
Thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God-may be 
purchased with money.” 


“Pope Julius II., began the building of the 
magnificent church at Rome: bat left it unfi- 
nished. His successor Lev X., was desirous to 
complete this superb edifice, but being involved in 
debt, and finding the apostolic treasury exheusted, 
he had recourse to the selling of indulgences, a 
gainful traffic for the procuring of a sufficient sum 
of money. Accordingly, in 1517 he published 
general indulgences throughout all Europe, to 
such as would contribute to the building of St. 
Peter’s. The sum of ten shillings was sufficient 
to purchase the pardon of sins, and the ransom of 
a soul from purgatory.”—p. 107. 

Chap. xviii. 3. And because he was of 
the same craft, he abode with them and 
wrought, for by their occupation they were 


tent makers. 

“A violent Welsh squire having taken offence at 
a poor curate, who employed his leisure hours in 
mending clocks and watches, applied to the bishop 
of St. Asaph, with a formal complaint against him, 
for impiously carrying on atrade, contrary to the 
statute. His lordship having beard the complaint, 
told the squire he might depend upon the strictest 
justice being done in the case. Accordingly the 
mechanic divine was sent for a few days after, when 
the bishop asked him, ‘ How he dared to disgrace 
his diocese, by becoming the mender of clocks and 
watches? The other, with all humility, answered, 
‘ To satisfy the wants of a wife and ten children.’ 
‘That wont do with me,’ rejoined the prelate, ‘I 
will inflict such a punishment upon you, as shall 
make you leave off your pitiful trade, I promise 
you, and immediately calling in his secretary, 
ordered him to make out a presentation for the 
astonished curate, toa living of at least one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum.”—p. 119. 


Passages and anecdotes, arranged in a 
similar manner, fill up the volume. Many 
of the incidents are peculiarly interesting 
from the intrinsic excellence of their 
character. They include great variety, and, 
both in their detached and combined state, are 
well deserving the attention of the reader. 


BN ia -* 
Review.— Views in the East, comprising 
India, Canton, and the Shores of the Red 
Sea, from Sketches, by Capt. Robert 
Elliot, R. N. with Historical and De- 
scriptive Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Fisher 
& Co. London, 1830. 
Havrne long watched with admiration the 
progress of the graphic art, we have fre- 
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quently thought that its several approxima- 
tions towards perfection could never be sur- 
assed. Succeeding efforts have, however, 
corrected this erroneous conclusion by exhi- 
biting new specimens of beauty, so that at 
present we can have no conception of any 
excellence too exquisite to be exceeded. 

The views displayed in this work, of 
which only the first part has been published, 
hold an exalted rank both in design and ex- 
ecution, among the rival candidates for fame 
and supremacy, in this age of stimulated 
and talented competition. The plates in- 
tended to ornament the succeeding part, we 
have been permitted to inspect, and it is 
with pleasure we can state, that they are 
every way worthy of their predecessors, with 
which they will speedily associate. 

The letter-press is almost exclusively 
confined to the masterly views it is intended 
to illustrate; in its own department, is 
clean and elegant ; and the matter is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Should this work continue to its comple- 
tion as it has been begun, and thus far ad- 
vanced, and of this we have no reason to 
doubt, it will diffuse a splendour among the 
superb publications of the day, and confer 
an honour on the century which gave it birth 


——— 
ENGRAVINGS FOR WINTER'S WREATH. 


We have just been favoured with an in- 
spection of the Engravings designed to 
ornament the forthcoming volume of the 
“Winter’s Wreath.” They are nothing 
inferior in interest or beauty to those which 
have appeared on former occasions. We 
shall briefly notice their merits, accord- 
ing to our judgment ; reserving, however, a 
more particular review, till the volume itself 
shall come into our hands. 

Cologne on the Rhine.—This is a most 
beautiful picture of commercial life, painted 
by Austin, and engraved by Goodall in his 
best style. 

Dove Dale.—An exquisite picture, exe- 
cuted with much taste and talent. 

La Huérfane de Leon.—This, if we 
mistake not, is a failure. 

The Deluge.—An engraving by Bran- 
dard, from a picture by A. Mosses, A 
simple but highly impressive composition. 

St. Cecilia.—This engraving, by H. 
Robinson, after a painting by Celesti, is 
very fine. The figure and countenance of 
the Saint are eloquently beautiful. 

An English Flower.—A sweet delinea- 
tion of woman— England’s loveliest flower. 

The Three Maries at the Tomb of 
Christ.—Ably engraved from West’s ex- 
pressive painting. 





The Cottage Farm-yard.—A picture by . 
T. Barber, something in Wilkie’s style, 
possessing much character, and engraved 
with considerable taste by E. Smith. 

Antwerp Cathedral.—A_ beautiful _re- 
presentation of “the long-drawn aisle” of 
this magnificent structure, 

The Bandit’s mtr | 
ful. A safe retreat for the man o 
and blood. 

Delos.—A beautiful picture, which makes 
us sigh for the return of our school-boy days, 
to hear again “ Socratic sounds by clear 
Ilyssus’ stream,” and wander in imagination 
through the groves of Arcady. The splen- 
dour of the building, the rocks partially 
covered with rich foliage, the distant naval 
armament, and the masterly disposition of 
the light, give to this engraving a sublime 
character. 

The Mother.—A sweet delineation of 
maternal love. 

Speaking of these illustrations as a whole, 
we consider that they will not yield the 
palm to any which may appear in the great 
family of the annuals. 


beauti- 
violence 


—— 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF MONASTIC 
LIFE; WITH REMARKS ON THE INTRO. 
DUCTION OF MONKS INTO ENGLAND. 


(From West’s Antiquities of Furness, 
p- 4— 


Soon after the Christian religion had made 
some considerable progress in the East, 
the policy of the Roman empire exposed 
the professors of it to many and great 
inconveniences, and a succession of bloody 
persecutions : the two last, under Decius 
and Dioclesian, more especially, obliged 
many to betake themselves to mountains, 
deserts, and solitary places, to secure them- 
selves from the unrelenting fury of these 
bloody tyrants: there they found a safe 
retreat, with time and liberty to give them- 
selves up to the exercise of piety and 
divine contemplation, in a course of most 
rigorous mortifications and preternatural 
austerities. This kind of life, which ne- 
cessity gave rise to, was afterwards, in the 
time of the Christian emperors, embraced 
through choice ; and Pacomius, about the 
middle of the fourth century, committed to 
writing, rules for regular societies, and 
founded some monasteries in the environs 
of Thebes in Egypt: this example was 
soon after followed in all parts of the 
Christian world; and, exclusive of the 
disputed antiquity of Glastonbury Abbey, 
it is evident from Gildas, (the most ancient 
British author now extant,) that monasteries 
had_been established in Britain long before 
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St. Austin and his companions came thi- 
ther: however, it doth not appear that 
there was any general rule for such com- 
munities, but that each abbey and mo- 
nastery had its peculiar regulations. The 
Saxons, on their first coming into Britain, 
destroyed many of these religious com- 
munities; and at Bangor under the Wood, 
in Flintshire, upwards of eleven hundred 
monks were inhumanly butchered by the 
Saxons themselves, after they had in some 
measure embraced Christianity: and all 
their precious books and records were 
destroyed; aloss the more considerable, 
as it had been the seat of learning, and 
the repository of every thing valuable, for 
ages past. 

The Saxons, on their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, founded many monasteries; and 
Austin the monk laid down rules for their 
conduct. However, several incursions of 
the Danes were fatal to the Saxon monks: 
those invaders robbed, plundered, and 
burnt the monasteries, and stripped and 
frequently murdered the defenceless monks; 
but after the re-establishment of the Saxon 
government, St. Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, was the great restorer of monastic 
discipline in England ; he first settled the 
Benedictin rule in all its purity within his 
own abbey of Glastonbury, and afterwards 
propagated the same throughout all the 
religious houses on the south side of the 
Trent. 

The strictness of the Benedictin rule, the 
excellency of the discipline it enjoined, the 
piety of the monks, and the regularity of 
their lives, compared with the conduct of 
the secular canons, easily brought over 
the nation to approve the reform; and 
king Edgar himself seconded it with his 
royal authority. This reform was effected 
about the middle of the tenth century, and 
was confined to the south side of the 
Trent; for it was not till some time after 
the Conquest, that the Benedictin rule 
made any progress on the north side of 
the Trent. From the death of Edgar and 
St. Dunstan, the reformation of relicious 
houses was ata stand till after the Con- 
quest, when Archbishop Lanfranc obliged 
all the monks of the old way, who had not 
submitted to the abbot of Glastonbury’s 
reform, to accept of the Benedictin rule : 
this was agreed on in a council held at 
London, a.p. 1075, whereby a greater 
uniformity of discipline was observed in all 
the monasteries through England, than had 
ever before taken place. 

__ The introduction of monks into England 
is spoken of as a master-piece of policy in 
the court of Rome, as endeavouring thereby 
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to secure her authority by an increase of 
property, which would arise to her from 
the pious donations and offerings of the 
faithful, and the founding of many religious 
houses to be occupied by such as were 
from the nature of their institute attached 
to the holy see, and might occasionally 
serve every purpose of spiritual tyranny ; 
and it is alleged that the monks, by the 
austerity of their religion and morals, fas- 
cinated the minds of the people, and, by 
their pretensions to extraordinary sanctity, 
secured a submission to all their decisions, 
and an implicit obedience t® their doc- 
trines. This is a heavy charge, and, if 
well grounded, should have prevented the 
monastic rule from ever taking effect in 
any kingdom, or occasioned its ruin as 
soon as the discovery was made, or the 
charge found. 

But notwithstanding what has been so 
often and repeatedly offered, we find 
monasteries were established in this island 
long before the era of Austin the monk, 
the time when her close connexion with 
Rome is said to have taken place. We 
are informed by Gildas, who was himself 
a monk of the famous monastery of 
Bangor, in Flintshire, that monasteries in 
Britain were of a higher antiquity than the 
connexion with the holy see, supposing, 
with Rowland and others, these to have 
taken place at the coming of St. Austin 
into England. Venerable Bede, who flou- 
rished about a hundred and thirty years 
after the destruction of the monastery of 
Bangor, says, that the monks of that house 
were divided into seven classes, each class 
having its respective employment ; and the 
learned primate Usher speaks of it as a 
school of Christian learning, for the im- 
provement of Christian knowledge, and 
supplying the faithful with fit pastors ; and 
adds, that it afterwards became the famous 
monastery of Bangor under the Wood. 
In all this we hear nothing of foreign con- 
nexions, of sinister inventions, of hypo- 
crisy, &c. 

When the Saxons took uccasion to butcher 
twelve hundred of the monks, and utterly 
erase the monastery, they were not found in 
arms, but in prayer, for the defence of them- 
selves and their country against those in- 
vaders: the monastic institute, in the early 
periods, seems to have been favourable to 
the cause of Christianity. After the conver- 
sion of the Saxons, we do not find many or 
grievous complaints made against the monks 
as to foreign connexions ; what the motives 
were which induced the Conqueror to form 
a stricter alliance with the see of Rome, 
than any of his British or Saxon predecessors 
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had done, are well known. The displacing 
the Saxon bishops, and intruding Normans 
and other foreigners in their room, was part 
of the policy of that sagacious prince, who 
knew how to turn the balance of every 
power to the support of a precarious title to 
that crown, of which violence had given 
him the ion. On the other hand, the 
Roman pontiff knew how to draw, from the 
circumstances of William’s affairs, advan- 
tages which the Conqueror never intended, 
and which his immediate successors could 
not prevent, as they were equally, or more 
obliged to the ehurch for her support, than 
he himself had been. 

The foreign ecclesiastics, which the Nor- 
man king introduced, readily gave up the 
liberty of a country, to which they were 
strangers, and a happiness, the sweets 
whereof they had never known; but from 
that consequence, of which the Conqueror 
and his sons had made them, they soon be- 
came sensible of their own importance, the 
foreign monks, from the great property 
conferred upon them, soon found of what 
weight they were in the scale of government, 
and readily turned it to their own advan- 
tage, as occasion offered. The doctrines of 
hereditary right in the descent of the crown, 
of representation, and of the right of primo- 
geniture, were not so clearly ascertained, 
nor so strictly adhered to, for some centuries 
after the Conquest, as they have since been: 
and the intruder always took care to recon~ 
cile and secure to his interest the body ec- 
clesiastic, by large promises of privileges, 
immunities, and the like. By such artifices 
it was, that the two younger sons of the Con- 
queror successively mounted the throne, to 
the prejudice of Robert, the eldest son of 
William. 

By the same arts, the Earl of Moreton 
secured his election to the crown, to the 
prejudice of the Empress Matiida, in whom 
the direct right was, she being the only 
surviving child of King Henry 1. and King 
John supported a defective title by the same 
interest, to the disherison of Arthur, the son 
of his elder brother Geoffrey, in whom the 
right of the crown was then vested. When 
King John pretended to excuse himself from 
the obligations he had laid himself under to 
the church for his crown, he was soon made 
sensible of his own weakness. Yet in all 
this, the abbots and priors had lent their pro- 
portioned share with the bishops. The in- 
troduction therefore of so many new orders 
of monks into England by the Norman 
kings, was, according to their own policy, 
and not that of the court of Rome, to serve 
the purposes of state to William, in giving a 
colouring of moral rectitude to his proceed- 





ings, and to silence the artillery of Rome, . 
which otherwise might have been of preju- 

dice at least to his family’s succeeding him, 

by giving them trouble either from the con- 

tinent, where Edmond Ironside, the true 

Saxon heir to the crown, resided ; or from 

the north, where a slip royal of the Saxon 

stem had been ingrafted by the marriage of 
Malcolm, king of Scots, with Margaret, 

eldest daughter of Edward,son of Edmond 

Ironside. 

The court of Rome could have no direct 
hand in all this; and the monastic institute, 
of its own nature, can have no part in 
either a civil or spiritual tyranny, unless 
where perverted, as the best of institutes 
may and have been, by the malice of men. 

But exclusive of any civil motives, that 
are or may be assigned for the introduction 
of so many different sorts of religious 
orders into England, as were brought in 
during the reign of king Henry I., there 
were motives of a higher nature assigned 
by that prince in his grant, and which 
furnish a more satisfactory knowledge of 
the spirit of those times, than any uncer- 
tain conjecture at this distance can possibly 
do. In order to evince this, I shall only 
offer the reader a translation of one of those 
grants, and so take leave of this subject. 

The charter is that of king Henry I., 
confirming a grant made to the Priory of 
Gysburgh, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

It begins in the usual form. 

“In the name of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity. By the munificent gifts of 
kings and princes, the church is enlarged, 
and now spreads herself over the world. 
We also rejoice, that in our kingdom the 


| number is increased, by which religion is 


augmented, and the numbers of religious 
multiplied, by whose prayers the strength 
of our kingdom is established, and a 
passage to that of heaven is mercifully 
opened to such as truly seek for it. 
Wherefore, 1 Henry, by the disposition of 
God, King of the English, Son of William 
the Great, for the good of my soul, the 
soul of my wife, and the souls of my pre- 
decessors, do by royal authority grant and 
confirm, whatever Robert de Brus hath 
given to the church of Gysburgh, and the 
brethren there regularly serving God, as 
well the church itself, as the lands, posses- 
sions, and other rents, to the honour of 
God and holy church,” &c. 

The grant is authentic; part of the 
broad seal still remains; and it is also 
executed in the Saxon form. To the 
name of each witness, beginning with the 
king, there is set a cross, according to the 
Saxon custom. 
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It might here be observed, that the 
same spirit appeared in the two succeeding 
reigns as there did in this; in which 
period, of less than ninety years, three 
hundred religious houses were founded, 
being just so many spiritual corporations 
instituted for the support of religion, the 
perpetuating the rights of the church, the 
maintaining of ecclesiastical discipline, the 
encouragement of piety, and the advance- 
ment of goodly learning ; by all which the 
kingdom must have received some advan- 
tages, the direct or principal object of these 
pious institutions, Whatever inconve- 
nience afterward accrued to the govern- 
ment and people, under the reign of 
impotent princes, yet were they not the 
necessary consequence of such institutions, 
but of the intriguing ambition of artful and 
designing men, such as have often dis- 
turbed, and sometimes subverted, the best 
establishments, to answer the vilest pur- 
poses; and for enhancing power to them- 
selves, and enslaving their fellow-subjects. 

What improvements have been made in 
the polity of state and religion since, I 
leave to the reader’s judgment; but let 
every illiberal reflection cease, which would 
stain with ignominy, or contempt, the 
leading principle of these good men, who, 
to the best of their understanding, laid 
the foundation of our present happy estab- 
lishment here, after many struggles even 
unto blood. Let us allow them the honour 
of having planned many good things, and 
invented many useful constitutions both in 
church and state; let us thank them for 
what they have done well, and improve 
upon what remains, that posterity may not 
with more justice blame the refinement of 
the present age, than the managers now 
with charity do ridicule the rude polity, 
and flaming piety, of a noble and illus- 
trious race of men. 


a oe 


MELANCHOLY DEATH OF MR. HUSKISSON. 


Sryce the publication of our last number, 
Mr. Huskisson, the highly esteemed mem- 
ber of parliament for Liverpool, and the 
strenuous advocate for free trade, has lost 
his life, under circumstances the most heart- 
rending and appalling. 

The right honourable gentleman had 
gone to Liverpool to witness the opening 
of the rail-way between that place and 
Manchester. On the Tuesday, (Sept. 14th) 
previous to this grand festival, he visited 
the Exchange, and, addressing his con- 
stituents in the large room, was greeted by 
them with nine times nine-cheers. This 





spontaneous burst of feeling sufficiently 
indicates the estimation in which he was 
held, and the general sorrow that is felt for 
his mournful catastrophe. 

Wednesday, (Sept. 15,) was the day 
appointed for the imposing ceremony of 
opening the rail-way; and when we add 
to the splendid preparations which had 
been made for the féte, the multitudes of 
spectators, and the distinguished visitors 
who honoured this novel scene with their 
presence, we are warranted in saying that 
a grander spectacle could scarcely be con- 
ceived. 

The procession started from Liverpool 
at a quarter before eleven o’clock, and the 
engines to which the cars, containing the 
noble company, were attached, performed 
the first sixteen miles in the short space of 
fifty-six minutes. Several of the engines 
had arrived about noon, at Kenyon, and 
here they stopped to take in water. Many 
of the noblemen and gentlemen, among 
whom was Mr. Huskisson, then alighted 
from their cars, and walked about the road. 
Whilst thus occupied, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and other personages still remain- 
ing in the vehicle, observed the Rocket 
locomotive engine to be rapidly approach- 
ing, and called to the persons on the’road 
to re-enter the car. Mr. Huskisson, it 
appears, was ascending the steps, when 
the Rocket came up, and striking the door 
of the carriage, threw him down in the 
vacant space between the two lines of the 
road. His left leg extended across the 
rail-road on which the Rocket moved, and 
one of the wheels ran obliquely up the 
limb as high as the thigh, mangling it in 
the most shocking manner, Mrs. Hus- 
kisson and several other ladies were wit- 
nesses of the dreadful scene, and the 
former uttered a shriek of agony which 
none who heard it can ever forget. Mr, H. 
was conveyed with astonishing rapidity to 
Eccles near Manchester, and carried to 
the house of the Vicar, the Rev, Mr. Black- 
burn, where every attention was promptly 
shewn.to the distinguished sufferer. 

After a consultation, the physicians and 
surgeons in attendance unanimously agreed 
that amputation of the limb could not take 
place until the patient had rallied. So far 
from rallying, however, Mr. H. became 
gradually weaker, and, after suffering ex- 
treme agony from spasms, he sunk into an 
apparent stupor, which in a few minutes 
terminated in death shortly after 9 o’clock 
on the evening of Wednesday. Mrs. Hus- 
kisson, who had witnessed the departure of 
her husband with comparative serenity, 
now clung franticly to the corpse, from 
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will transmit their Petitions to both Houses . 
of Parliament, by that day, or as soon 


which she was almost forcibly separated 
by the Earl of Wilton and Lord Gran- 
ville. 

The death of Mr. Huskisson cast a deep 
gloom over the town of Liverpool, and 
every token of respect was shewn to his 
memory, when the melancholy truth 
became known. The shops and dwelling 
houses were partially closed; the flags on 
the public buildings, and on the shipping, 
were hoisted half-mast; and anxious 
groups were seen in the streets conversing 
with mounful countenances on the melan- 
choly accident, which had deprived them 
of their representative. 

An inquest was subsequently held on the 
body of Mr. Huskisson, at which the Earl 
of Wilton and Lord Granville were pre- 
sent; when the Jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death.” 

It was at first proposed by.the Corpora. 
tion of Liverpool, to the Town-hall of 
which the body was removed, to honour 
Mr. Huskisson’s remains with a public 
funeral; but his afflicted lady declined it, 
and wished his obsequies to be performed 
with as little parade as possible. A spot 
was selected in the centre of the new 
cemetery for the interment, and sufficient 
space®will be reserved for a monument, 
and to serve, if wished, for a family burial- 
place. 

On Friday, September 24th, the cere- 
mony of interment took place; and at an 
early hour in the morning, the bells of the 
different churches reminded the town of 
Liverpool of the melancholy duty which 
they had that day to perform. At a 
quarter past 10 o’clock the firing of a signal- 
gun announced that the procession had 
set out from the Town Hall; and at a 
quarter past one, another gun intimated to 
the assembled thousands that the mortal 
remains of Mr. Huskisson had been depo- 
sited in their narrow cell.” It has been 
asserted, that not less than 60,000 persons 
were present; yet the utmost decorum was 
observed during the whole of the impres- 
sive scene. 

The subscriptions for the monument 
amount already to neatly £2000. 


> 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CAUSE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Tue meeting of parliament is fixed for the 

26th day of October next. It is hoped, 

and most earnestly requested, that those 
who intend to unite in imploring the early 
and utter extinction of Colonial Slavery, 


Anti-Slavery.— Gleanings. 
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after as possible. No needless delay 
should be allowed to prevent the fulfilment 
of this sacred duty. 





GLEANINGS. 


Watch to Wind without a Key.—For this very great 
improvement in the winding of spring pocket-watches, 
the public are indebted to the inventive genius of Mr. 
Isaac Brown, 27, Gloucester Piace, Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don, by whom 2 patent has been obtained, character- 
izing this curious piece of mechanism as “a Patent 
Bezel Winding Watch, manufactured by jgnes Brown, 
patentee and manufacturer of the Bezel Winding Clock 
and Alarum!Watches,.”—‘he method of winding this 
watch is by moving round the bezel or rim of the case, 
from left to right, with the finger and thumb, until the 
watch is wound up: if it is a fuzee watch, the bezel 
must be turned until it stops, which will not exceed 
half a turn in any case; and the superiority of this 
mode of winding, in comparison with that of the com- 
mon method, must be obvious to every one. There 
are also other important advantages belonging exclu- 
sively to!this watch, namely, that of setting the hands 
to time, which is effected by drawing out a little, and 
twisting the milled head of the pendant; and that of 
regulating the watch, by means of asmall point, which 
projects through a groove in the edge of the case, and 
moves the index, which revolves in a graduated cir- 
cle on the face of the dial. ‘These important improve- 
ments render the opening of the watch quite unneces- 
sary. either for the purpose of winding, setting, or 
regulating. 

Horses.—The learned and benevolent Burbequins» 
who was ambassador at Constantinople in the 17th cen- 
tury, gives the following account of the ‘l'urkish horses- 
Our grooms and their masters too, may learn a lesson 
of wisdom and humanity from his words ;—“ There is 
no creature so gentle as a Turkish horse, nor more 
respectful to his master, or the groom that dresses"him. 
The reason is, because they treat their horses with 
greet lenity. This makes them great lovers of man- 

ind; and they are so far from wincing, kicking, or 
promes untractable by his gentle usage, that you will 

ardly find a masteriess horse among them. But, 
alas! our Christian groom’s horses go on at another 
rate! ‘They never think them rightly curried till they 
thunder at them with their voices, and Jet their clubs 
or their horse-whips, as it were, dwell on their sides, 
This makes some horses really tremble when their 
keepers come into the stable—so that they hate, and 
fear them too. But the Turks love to have their 
horses so gentle, that at the word of command they 
may fall on their knees, und in this position receive 
their riders. They will take up a staff or club upon 
the road,with their teeth, which thejr rider has let fall, 
and hold it up to him again ; some horses, when their 
master has fallen from the saddle, stand stock still 
without ging a foot, till he get up again. Once 
saw some horses, when their master was at dinner 
with me, prick up their ears to hear his voice; and 
when they did so, they neighed for joy.”—. ary of 
Useful Knowledge. 

The Gazette of Cairo.—This journal is one of the 
most remarkable literary curiosities of the present 
day. It is the first attempt of the kind, which the 
Turks have made to establish a periodical in their na- 
tive tongue within the limits of their eastern domi- 
nions. About a twelvemonth ago, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, in his anxiety to further the introduction of 
European refinements emang his subjects, determined 
upon publishing a species of official tte, for the 

urpose fof giving’ publicity to state documents, and 
forming a record of domestic occurrences of moment, 
the arrival and departure of foreign shipping, and the 
introduction of, any mercantile and cultural im- 
provements. Jt is compiled in Turkish and Arabic, 
the notices inserted being given simultaneously in 
each language, and each of them occupying one of the 
two columns which are contained in every page. The 
head-piece to this paper consists of an engraved vig- 
nette representing a pyramid, with a palm-tree rising 
from its base, and a moiety of the sun’s disk rising 
above the horizon. Within the pyramid stands the 
title, “The Occurrences of Cairo;” for there is no 
expression in Turkish or Arabic which is at all 0- 
nymous with our word newspaper, or gazette. e 
first article is invariably devoted to an announcement 
of meteorological observatious made at the place 
of publication. The original editor was one Azis 
Effendi ; but he disfigured the reports of the proceed- 
ings in the council of state with such pompous and fan- 
tastic interpolations, that the Pasha was obliged to get 
rid. of him, and entrustithe task to the secretary of 
his divan.— Atheneum. 
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Gleanings.—Literary Notices. 
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Come in Time.—*‘ I never come late to a friend’s 
dinner,” says Boileau, “ for 1 have observed, that 
when a company is waiting for a man, they make use 
of that time to load him with abuse.” —Family Album. 

Drowsy Hearers.—In the early times of this state, as 
we learn from Lewis's History of Lynn, a person was 
deputed to wake the sleepers in church. He bore a 
long wand. On one end was a fox’s tail, with which 
he gently touched the faces of the drowsy fair; but 
on the other end was a ball, with which he bestowed 
on the sconces of the snoring men a startling rap.— 
Boston Bulletin. 

Singnlar Cire t —The “* Liverpool Mercury” 
states the following as a fact, and avers that it took 
place near the village of Upton-in-Wirral, near 
Cheshire :—A female, of respectable appearance, with 
an infant of colour at the breast, entered the cottage 
of a labouring man, whose family consisted of a wife 
and several small children. ‘the visiter was wel- 
comed to the homely dwelling, and observing an 
infant in the cradle, she wished to ascertain the 
child’s age, and seemed pleased to find it correspond 
with her own. She then inquired by what means the 
family were maintained: and being informed that 
their only support arose from the hushand’s labour, 
with much seemivg sympathy and kind feeling ob- 
served,—‘‘ Suppose some friend made you a present 
of five hundred pounds, to open a emall shop, don’t 
ma think it would be the means of helping you to 

ring up your family ’’—‘ Yes, madam,” replied 
the poor woman, * but I have no such friend ;” upon 
which the ne d took from her pocket-book a £3500 
Bank of England note, and presented her with it. 
The astonished cottager, struck speechless by such 
unexpected good luck, was roused from her stupor 
by her benefactress requesting change for a sovereign, 
meaning to share it amongst the rest of the children. 
20 shillings being a sum_not often seen by the poor 
woman, she replied, “‘O dear madam, 1 have not 
one shilling; but, if you'll wait, l’ll go to the next 
village, about a quarter of a mile distant, and get it 
for you.” The poor woman, in high glee, made the 
best of her way towards Upton; but, before she had 
reached a hundred yards from her door, the generous 
benefactress placed. her swarthy offspring in the 
cradle, and made a precipitate retreat with the fair- 
complexioned infant, leaving the r woman to 
console herself, on her return, with a Mulatto child 
in one hand, and five hundred pounds in the other. 

Merican Manuscripts —Several Mexican maru- 
scripts, brought some time ago to Europe, and form- 
ing part of the celebrated collection of Botturini, have 
been purchased for the Royal Library, Paris. Amongst 
the number is the report of the spies sent by Monte- 





zuma to the Spanish camp ; a third manuscript repre- | 


sents the human sacrifices. 


Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Views in the East, comprising India, Canton, and 
the Shores of the Red Sea ;*from Original Sketches 
by Capt. Robert Elliot, R.N.—The Subjects of Part IT. 
are, Entrance of a Mosque at Futtypore Sicri; ‘l!omb 
of Shere Shah, at Sasseram; and Aurungzebe’s Mosque, 
at Bevares. 

No. XVIII. of the National Portrait Gallery pre 
sents Likenesses of Viscount Melville, Viscount Clif- 
den, and John Abernethy, Esq. 

A Series of Church of England Divines: No.1, 
Works of Bishop Sherlock ; to be continued Monthly. 

_ Valpy’s Greek Exercises, or Elemeots of Composi- 
tion. 2d Edition. 12mo. bound. 

The Sixth Part of The Family Cabinet Atlas, will 
complete the first half of the Work, and will contain 
Maps of Holland and the Netherlends, Spain and 
Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and the West Indies. 

Humann on the Greek Metres, abridged and trans- 
lated into English, for the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
by. the Rev. J. Seager. 8vo. 

Divines of the Church of England, No. 4, being a 
continuation of the Works of Bishop Sherlock, with a 
Summary to each Discourse, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
T.S. Hughes. Small 8vo. 

Valpy’s Greek Grammar. 12th Edition. 8vo. 

Elements of Latin Grammar, by the Rev. Dr. Valpy. 
19th Edition. 

The Life of the late John Walker, M.D., Director 
and Vaccinator of the Royal Jennerian and London 
Vaccine Institutions, by John Epps, M.D., Lectarer 
on Materia Medica and Chemistry, and now Director 
and Vaccinator of the Royal Jennerian Society, and 

don Vaccine Institution. 





Deadly Adulteration and Slow Poisoning, or, Disease 
and Death in the Pot and the Bottle. 

_ Models of Modern French Conversation ; Dialogues 
in French and English, by M. de la Claverie. 

Full Annals of the Revolution in France in 1830, 
by Wm. Hone, with engravings. : . 

Utility of Latin discussed, for the Consideration of 
Parents, by Justin Brenan. - ae 

Composition and Punctuation familiarly Explained, 

cc., by Justin Brenan. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 66 and 67. 

Pinciples of Dissent, by Thomas Scales. 

The Family Library, No. XVI. : 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 

The Substance of a Course of Lectures on British 
Colonial Slavery, delivered at Bradford, York, and 
Scarborough, by the Rev. Benjamin Goodwin. 

The Omnipotence of the Deity, a Poem, by the 
Rev. John Young. 12mo. 

By Messrs. Blackie & Fullarton of Glasgow, in oné 
volume quarto, anew and corrected edition of Brown's 
Self-Interpreting Bible. 


In the Press. 


A Help to the Private and Domestic Reading of the 
Scriptures, by J. Leifchild. Second Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged and Improved. 

Also, A Defence of the Surinam _Negro-English 
Version of the New Testament, by Wm. Greenfield, 
Superintendant of the Editorial Department of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 4 

The Law of the Sabbath, Keligious and Political, 
by Josiah Conder. . 

By Mr. Bray, Author of De Foix, The White Hoods, 
&c. a Romance, entitled, The Talba, or Moor of Por- 
tage. in 3 vols. post 8vo. c : 

The British Merchant's ‘Assistant, by G. Green. 

Neatly bound in cloth, carefully revised and en- 
larged by the Author, an entirely new edition of “ An 
Original Essay on the Immateriality and_Immortality 
of the Human Soul, founded solely on Physical and 
Rational Principles,” by Samuel Drew, M.A. _ 

An elaborate work on Book-Keeping, in its various 
branches by Edward I. Jones. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The British Herald, or Cabinet of Armorial] Bear- 
ings of the Nobility and Gentry of Great Briftin and 
Ireland, from the Earliest Period to the Preseut ‘lime ; 
with a complete’Glossary of Heraldic ‘l'erms; to which 
is prefixed,.a History of Heraldry, by ‘I’. Robson. 

Manual of Prayers, in Easy Language, for every 
Dey in the Week, by the Rev. J. Topham, M.A. 
F.R.S.L, Rector of St. Andrew and St. Mary Witten, 
Droitwich. 

The Poetical Works of the late F. Sayers, M.D.; 
to which is prefixed, his Disquisition on English 
Poetry, and English Metres: and also a Life, by 
W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

On the first of November will be Published, Price 
One Guinea, in One Volume, Post Octavo, elegantly 
bound in rich crimson silk, and illustrated with 18 
splendid Engraviugs on Steel, by the most celebrated 
Artists of the day, Le Keepsake Francais, 

On the first of November, in royal 18mo. elegantly 
bound in crimson silk, The Wiater’s Wreath, for 
1831, illustrated with 13 elegant engravings. 

The First Volume of the Quadrupeds of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, will be ready in a few days. 

‘Lhe Lyre and the Laurel, two volumes of the most 
beautiful fugitive Poetry of the X1Xth Century, will 
appear in a fortnight. 

‘he true Dignity of Human Nature, or Man viewed 
in relation to Immortality, by the Rev. W. Davies, 
Minister of Croft Chapel, Hastings. 18mo. 

Mr. Boaden has nearly ready, his Life of Mrs. 
Jordan, from her first appearance on the Irish Stage, 
until her lamentable death at St. Cloud. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets, in 3 Vols., by the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing, the much admired author of 
the History of Chivalry and the Crusades, are just 
ready for publication, embellished with nearly thirty 
medallion portraits. 

Chartley the Fatalist,a Novel, from the pen of a 
regular Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, may 
be expected ina few days. : 

The Sixth Edition of the Cabinet Lawyer, re- 
vised and enlarged, in One Vol. 18mo. and commprteing 
the New Acts of the 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wil. 1V. an 
Legal Decisions to the Sammer Assizes. f 

Professor Jameson has undertaken to edit, for Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, an edition of Wilson’s great work 
on American Ornithology. The whole of the Literary 
Contents of the original and only Edition will 
comprised in Three Volumes, not only without abridg- 
ment, but with numerous additions apd improvements. 
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